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4 cc. (teaspoonful) representing 125 mg. of Chloromycetin. 
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Armour’s ANTRATE-H.C. is a concentrated and standardized 
solution of the globulin fractions of blood from swine hyperim- 
munized against hog cholera. 

ANTRATE-H.C. is specifically designed to reinforce the effective- 
ness of modified live virus vaccines. It may also be usgd-w 
virulent virus. 





HOG CHOLERA 
VACCINES! 





inimizes post-injection leak-back. 
@ Is fully field tested in thousands of swine. 
@ Is backed by over five years of research. © 


ARMOUR 
Packaged in bottles of 250 cc. 


Provides the same number ® 
of doses as a 500 cc. bottle 
of serum. 





When vaccinating for hog cholera, use 
Armour’s ANTRATE-H.C. Enjoy the 
faster vaccination and the convenience of 
handling. Call your Armour salesman to- 
day for yourANTRATE-H.C. requirements. 
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E. W. ELLETT, B.Sc., D.V.M., E. W. JONES, M.R.C.V.S., Ph.D, 
and LESTER JOHNSON, A.S., B.S., D.V.M. 
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enteroliths from horses. Anesthesia, operative technics 
and post operative care are outlined. 
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W. J. GIBBONS, D.V.M., M.S. 
These diseases have gained importance in much of the 
South during recent years. Observations of field out- 
breaks are recounted, probable causative agents discussed 
and recommendations advanced for their medical man. 
agement. 


Leptospira Vaccine Evaluation......... 301 
C. E. PHILLIPS, D.V.M. 
As experience is gained in control of leptospirosis in 
cattle by vaccination, practitioners are making inquiry 
as to indications and other matters that may assist in 
determining resistance to infection. 


Results of Sensitivity Tests in 1957 ....... 307 
MARGARET SCHLICHTING, B.A. 
Sensitivity of organisms to various chemical agents is 


known to be changing. In this the author reports labora- 
tory experience with cultures from field cases. 


Mineral Imbalance in Animal Nutrition . . . 309 
R. W. ENGEL, Ph.D. 
Emphasis has been placed recently on mineral imbalance 
in animal rations. Doctor Engel points out the need for 
study and analysis in specific instances involving herds 
or flocks maintained under various management con- 
ditions. 


Contagious Diseases in Antiquity ....... 312 
A. BARTON, B.S., B.A., D.V.M. 
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FRANK KRAL, V.M.D., (h.c.) Doc. habil. 
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the veterinary surgeon. This report is of experiments to 
determine that time. 
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Watch For 


These and Other Informative 
Articles in Forthcoming Issues . . 


ANTIBIOTIC SENSITIVITY TESTS OF MASTITIS 
CAUSING BACTERIA 


A. R. Drury, D.V.M., M.S. 


Tests on the efficacy of various antibiotics 
and combinations designed for the treat- 
ment of bovine mastitis demonstrate the 
variation of in vitro response of wicroor- 
ganisms isolated from field cases of 
mastitis. 


ENDOTRACHEAL INTUBATION OF DOGS 
AND CATS 


Rollin R. Smith, D.V.M. 


Emphasized is advantage to be gained by 
use of this relatively simple technic, espe- 
cially applicable to poor risk surgical 
patients. 


DIAGNOSIS OF BOVINE KETOSIS 
J. Allwyn Rogers, V.M.D. 


A screening test is outlined that enables 
the author to differentiate ketosis. By co- 
operation with dairymen he has been able 
to reduce loss incidence attributed to this 
metabolic disease. 


NEUROSURGERY OF THE DOG AND MAN 
B. V. Favata, D.V.M., M.D. 


The author explains that much knowledge 
of the central nervous system of man has 
been learned by experiments on animals. 
Information of value to veterinarians 
learned through experiments on dogs can 
be applied directly. 
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VETERINARY SERVICE 


“Call Your Veterinarian First!”.. . 
Under this title, a powerful new cam- 
paign is being carried to farmers 
throughout the country this year by 
member companies of Associated Vet- 
erinary Laboratories. 


Over 18,000,000 messages in this cam- 
paign will be read, coast to coast, in 
leading farm magazines during 1958. In 
clear terms these messages tell readers 
that: 


“Skilled diagnosis and treatment by 
your veterinarian are the best live- 
stock health insurance and profit 
insurance you can have. Never try to 
guess about a disease, or to ‘doctor’ 
sick animals. Call a _ veterinarian. 
Save livestock and save money.” 


This is still another step in the continu- 
ing newspaper-radio-television-farm 
magazine campaign on behalf of the 
profession, being underwritten by the 


ethical companies listed below. Your in- Seda 
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ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 





THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES LIBERTY LABORATORIES 

BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. NORDEN LABORATORIES 

CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. PITMAN-MOORE CO. 

FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 

GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. 
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— highly potent 
Prepared from cultures selected for their 
ability to elaborate highly potent antigens 


when proper attention is given to their 
exacting growth requirements. 


— concentrated 


Adsorbed, flocculated, and concentrated 
through action of Gel 21, a specially pre- 
pared aluminum hydroxide gel, made ex- 
clusively for Fort Dodge Laboratories. 


— adjuvant action 


The active immunizing factor is enhanced 
by adjuvant action of the Gel 21, retarding 
release of antigen into the tissues and pro- 
longing antigenic stimulation. 


"Gel 21” is a Fort Dodge trademark. Fort DopcE LABORATORIES, INC., Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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SQUIBB OFFERS THE VETERINARY PROFESSION a complete 
line of vaccines and serums. Each is described at the right. Note 
particularly that Tri-jex makes it possible for you to immunize 
dogs against distemper, hepatitis and important secondary bac- 
teria with a single product. Note also that Sin-jex and Femulgen 
are “one-shot” vaccines, permitting the inoculation of difficult 


: patients with a single handling. 


All biologicals distributed by Squibb are of unsurpassed quality, 
tested and retested to safeguard purity and potency. Use them 
with confidence. There are no finer vaccines and serums available 
anywhere today. 


LOGICALS distributed by SQUIBB are sold to VETER NARIANS NLY 
They are quickly available from your favorite wholesaler 
or any one of the Squibb branches listed below. 


Atlanta, Ga., 820 Spring Street, N. W. 

1 Cambridge, Mass. (Boston), 31 Cambridge Parkway 
Franklin Park, Ill. (Chicago), 2645 Rose Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio, 6603 Euclid Avenue 

Denver, Colo., 4940 Jackson Street 

Houston, Texas, 1 Main Street 

Kansas City, Mo., 2500 West Pennway 

Long Island City, N. Y., 41-50 22nd Street 

Los Angeles, Cal., 2535 Eastland Avenue 
Minreapolis, Minn., 740 Washington Avenue, N. 





. Philadelphia, Pa., 410 No. Broad Street 
San Francisco, Cal., 690 Fourth Street 
St. Lovis, Mo., 4560 Audubon Avenue 

NE Seattle, Wash., 804 Sixth Avenue, South 


© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 


Tri-jex, Sin-jex, Femulgen are trademarks. 


























































TRI-JEX 


... contains killed viruses of canine 
distemper and infectious canine 
hepatitis, plus killed cultures of 
Brucella bronchiseptica, Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes and Salmonella 
typhimurium. Dogs are protected 
against two of their most serious 
virus diseases as well as the im- 
portant secondary bacteria usually 
associated with these diseases. Tri- 
jex confers immunity quickly. Sup 
plied in 3 x 5 cc.—1 dose vials and 
50 cc. vials. 


SIN-JEX 


++. good immunity against canine 
distemper and infectious hepatitis 
at the same time with a single in- 
jection. Sin-jex is the first success- 
ful combination of a vacuum dried, 
modified live virus distemper frac- 
tion (chick embryo origin) with a 
killed virus hepatitis fraction as 
diluent. Sin-jex is instantly recon- 
stituted into a fine homogeneous 
suspension which passes easily 
through a 22 gauge needle, and 
produces immunity in less than 2 
weeks. Supplied in 6 x 3 cc.—1 dose 
vials. 


FEMULGEN 


...Single-injection vaccine for im- 
munization against feline distemper 
(feline infectious enteritis, malig- 
nant panleucopenia, infectious fe- 
line agranulocytosis, etc.) Femulgen 
is a homologous vaccine, prepared 
from the tissues of young suscep- 
tible cats inoculated with virulent 
feline distemper virus. This virus 
is extracted, inactivated with 
formalin and suspended in an oil 
emulsion. Supplied in 5 x 1 cc.— 
1 dose vials, with disposable 
syringe. 


RABIES VACCINE 


... both phenolized and chick em- 
bryo origin, for positive immuniza- 
tion against rabies for a period 
of one year. Supplied in 5 x 3 cc.— 
1 and 10-dose vials for live virus, 
chick embryo origin, 50 cc. vials 
for phenolized suspension. 


ANTI-CANINE 
DISTEMPER SERUM 
and 
ANTI-INFECTIOUS 
HEPATITIS SERUM 


...immediate passive immunity 
against canine distemper and in- 
fectious hepatitis. Supplied in 100 
cc. vials. 


CANINE 
DISTEMPER VACCINE 


... modified live virus, chick em- 
bryo origin, for immunization 
against distemper in dogs. Sup- 
plied in 6x2 cc.—single-dose vials. 
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ANTI-MASTITIS THERAPY 


| * 
N F() H () N VETERINARY (Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin 


in Plastibase.®) 





THE NEWEST BROAD SPECTRUM FORMULATION 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR MASTITIS CONTROL. 


NEOTHION contains THIOSTREPTON 


an important new antibiotic isolated by SQUIBB, plus 


NEOMYCIN, of proved broad spectrum activity 


WITH THE INTRODUCTION OF NEOTHION, an important new antibiotic makes its 
bow to the veterinary profession: Thiostrepton. 


Thiostrepton was isolated at the Squibb Research Laboratories and quickly recognized 
as an antibiotic of unusual potential. Tests soon confirmed its early promise, and proved 
beyond doubt that a new antibiotic had been discovered which makes possible a degree 
of control over mastitis never before achieved. 


Of particular importance to veterinarians is Thiostrepton’s high order of activity against 
mastitis-causing organisms which are becoming increasingly more resistant to the anti- 
biotics now in general use. 


THIOSTREPTON COMBINED WITH NEOMYCIN. Thiostrepton is highly effective 
against gram-positive cocci. Combined with Neomycin, the resulting formula offers 
veterinarians a broader spectrum than any other single antibiotic now available for the 
treatment of mastitis. Christened NEOTHION, this new Squibb product is today’s effec- 
tive answer to the problem of fast, effective, safe and economical anti-mastitis therapy. 


NEOTHION PENETRATES MASTITIS “RESISTANCE BARRIER.” Present-day antibiotics 
are becoming less and less effective because mastitis-causing bacteria are becoming more 


A MAJOR SQUIBB ACHIEVEMENT IN 
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Neothion is available from your 
SQUIBB branch or your ethical wholesaler. 
Neothion is sold only to veterinarians. 


NEOTHION® and PLASTIBASE are Squibb trademarks. 
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DOSAGE Acute mastitis: contents of 1 syringe of 
Neothion in each infected quarter every 12 hours or 
after each regular milking. Inflammation generally sub- 
sides and milk regains normal appearance after 1 to 
6 infusions. 


Chronic mastitis: contents of 1 syringe of 
Neothion in each infected quarter every 12 hours or 
after each regular milking. Continue treatment for 1 to 
3 instillations or until milk regains normal appearance 
and other signs of infection disappear. 


SUPPLY Neothion Veterinary is supplied in 1-dose syringes 
containing 50,000 units of Thiostrepton plus 150 mg. of Neomycin. 


I er ane —A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. © OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 









HIGHER, MORE PROFITABLE WEIGHT GAINS 


FINER FINISH 


excellent reasons to recommend 


OV NOVEX 


SQUIBB STEER FINISHING IMPLANTS 





WHEN HE MARKETS HIS STEERS, every feedlot man 

wants his animals to make the finest showing — 

both in the selling pen and on the scales. To hel 

SS ae aE. a tie iooad an ot ar ae 
im accomplis Is, al ed owest net cost pe RATE OF GAIN 

pound of gain, recommend Synovex. ALMOST 2 iB. EXTRA 


The > -he ‘ ‘ es , P PER STEER PER DAY 
e The unretouched photographs above show (1) a =) musseunt. 


rib section chosen at random from a group of These photographs were taken with the permission of 

steers implanted with Synovex, (2) a rib section Mr. Jack Schmidt, Manager of the Morris Feed Yards, 

y a ‘ : Kansas City, Mo. Says Mr. Schmidt: “We have since 

from a steer chosen at random from a group of purchased over 1,000 (Synevex) imelants and ere 

unimplanted controls. —— forward to the same splendid results as this 
ast test.” 


@ NOTE EXCELLENT QUALITY, TEXTURE, COLOR AND 
MARBLING OF MEAT. Compare. Synovex-implanted 














he : : TEST *1 
steers show finer finish and dress out with a higher 
percentage of lean and less separable fat. Cooler TEST #2 
shrink is normal—Synovex does not cause exces- _ 
sive moisture retention in tissues. Your clients get TEST #3 - Lb. of feed 
up to % /b. extra per steer per day without risk per lb. 
of downgrading on the hoof, on the hook, or in TEST #4 of gain 
the display case. 
TEST #5 
SYNOVEX SAVES UP TO 5c PER LB. OF GAIN. Only 
Synovex contains progesterone and estradiol ben- TEST #6 
zoate, the two naturally-occurring hormones which 
give Synovex its remarkable ability to stimulate 
higher weight gains safely. Synovex goes to work in 
: et ’ io teeta . F TEST #1 
minutes after implant is made; increased rate of 
gain is apparent after 30 days; feed conversion is TEST #2 
improved as much as 20% over controls. Tests Gein oa 
have proved that Synovex increased rate of gain TEST #3 i: 
up to 50% over Stilbestrol ! head 
NEW TESTS PROVE SUPERIORITY OF SYNOVEX. The two charts | TEST *4 ; per day 
prove that Synovex stimulates higher profits as well as higher 
weight gains. Note dramatic improvement in feed conversion TEST #5 
and rate-of-gain when Synovex is used with a good ration. 
These figures prove again that Synovex is today’s outstanding TEST #6 





product tor more profitable feedlot operation. 


= SYNOVEX IS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SQUIBB BRANCH OR YOUR WHOLESALER IN 10-IMPLANT 
AND 100-IMPLANT PACKAGES FOR YOUR USE AND DISPENSING. ONE IMPLANT LASTS A FULL 









SYNOVex 
yi 150 DAYS. SYNOVEX IS RECOMMENDED FOR STEERS WEIGHING FROM 400 TO 1000 POUNDS. 
_ wat He 
ovnoys™ © OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 ‘i ™ 
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Synovex has been cooperatively developed by E. R. s 
Squibb & Sons and Syntex. Synovex is a registered 
Squibb trademark. 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
CONTROL 
OF WEIGHT LOSS 

IN 


Hospital 
Feeding 


A foundation product for prepa- 
ration of menus for dogs with 
individual dietary requirements. 
Dispensed only by graduate veter- 








inarians. 


A“PRESCRIPTION DIET” 


FOR FEEDING PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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new “far superior”’ 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new FureEaA Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin® (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FurEA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 

* jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51:413 (Sept.) 1956 

For vaginal infections, including those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 


cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
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Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.!.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.” 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


new specific treatment for calf scours | 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: 1. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., In press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press. 


ENTEFUR 





NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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pase 


a sparkling-clear solution of the broad- 
spectrurm antibiotic, oxytetracycline. 








Avoid injury due to excitability... 


parine 


HYDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


SPARINE produces quiescence dependably and safely 
in any situation where animals—large or small—be- 
come excited, nervous, or unruly. It calms and relaxes 
without stupefaction, reduces struggle and the risk of 
injury to either animal or veterinarian. 

Clinically, SPARINE simplifies diagnosis and treat- 
ment. In X-ray and otoscopic procedures, in surgery, 
dentistry and handling, SPARINE causes an animal to 
be calm and manageable. 


AVAILABLE: 

TABLETS: 10 mg., bottles of.50. 25, 50, 100 and 200 mg., bottles 
of 50 and 500. 

INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 2, 10 and 30 cc. 

SYRUP: 10 mg. per 5 cc., bottles of 4 fl. oz. 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO Zz 
THE PROFESSIONS . 


Professional literature is available on request pee 








Doctor! are the cards 
being stacked against you? 


We Americans are noted for our sense of fair play. Nowhere in the world are doubtful 
practices frowned on as they are here. 
This is why we wonder about the distribution methods of those suppliers of veterinary 
products that sell for use by laymen. No doubt their sales are higher. But what are they 
doing to the veterinary profession? 
Surely the indiscriminate use of veterinary products by untrained persons can do much to 
undermine your practice and prestige. Could this not eventually do great harm to the 
livestock industry as well? 
We're concerned because we have unalterably cast our lot with you, the graduate veterinarian. 
Now, we like competition—that’s what makes this country great. And we respect an honest S 
difference of opinion. However, we feel this goes further than merely choosing up sides. 3 
We feel there is an important professional issue at stake. 
Maybe we’re taking this matter of professionalism too seriously, but as one team member to 
another, we’d like to ask you this question: 
DOCTOR, ARE THE CARDS BEING STACKED AGAINST YOU? 
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Adequate 
Nutrition 
for Health 


Pasture 
Pitfalls 


Loss 
of Punch 


Vitamin B 
Complex 
in Aging 


News Gemment 


Nutrition as related to the maintenance of 
health in livestock isa ‘subject of growing interest 
among veterinary practitioners. Emphasis is 
being given the subject at veterinary meetings 
in all part of the country. 











Veterinary nutrition is based first ona thorough 
knowledge of the physiology of digestion. Other 
related sciences including biochemistry are basic 
to as complete an understanding of nutrition as 
facts so far revealed make possible. 





Pasture pitfalls unrelated to quality of pasture 
grasses include hazardous items resulting from 
improper pasture policing, according to Dr. E. J. 
Frick. 








Poor fence repair (loose wire) is a needless 
cause of injury. Scrap metal left near fence 
repair areas may be swallowed by cattle during 
grazing. Poisonous plants, old battery cells, 
paint cans, spray vats, and fertilizer bags are 
common causes of illness and death of cattle or 
calves on pasture. 





Washington researchers believe evidence is 
accumulating that some antibiotics are losing their 
growth=promotion punch. This fact may be related 
to development of resistant strains of harmful 
microorganisms. 








Separate research report appears to confirm the 
theory implicating vitamin B deficiency in ' 
aging, pernicious anemia and leukemia. By measur- 
ing vitamin B in different aged groups, it is 
indicated that levels are higher in younger 
individuals. This is interpreted as representing 
an increased need for it by oldsters or failure of 
aged persons to absorb or utilize that available. 
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Livestock 
Terminal 
Markets 


Artificial 
Insemination 


Farm 
Auction 


Part 
of the Bull 


More Cattle 
on Feed 


Livestock 
Outlook 


Declining importance of terminal livestock 





markets is emphasized in a Purdue University study 
which indicates that whereas 90% of cattle fed in 
Indiana were marketed through central stockyards 
in 1940, only 56% were so handled in 1955. 


Other surveys have indicated this to be the 
general marketing trend. 


Three affidavits, one each by the owner of the 
Stud, owner of the bitch, and the veterinarian must 
be forwarded with the usual application blanks to 
the American Kennel Club for registration of 
matings by artificial insemination. AKC may or may 
not accept the mating for registration purposes. 


Emphasizing urban interest in farm business, a 
land and cattle auction was conducted in a ballroom 
of a Kansas City hotel. The late Dale Carnegie's 
1,240 acre ranch and 700 Brangus cattle were sold. 





The current issue of Farm Journal carries a report 
that an Ohio artificial breeding « cooperative 
sold semen produced by one bull in one year equal 
to the purchase price ($15,000) of the bull. 





Numbers of cattle in feed lots in the 13 
major feeding States totaled 12% increase over 
a year ago April 1, according to USDA 
market report. 








The total, 4,896,000 head as of April 1 was 
only 2% below January 1 estimate, whereas the 
normal drop during the period is 15%. 

Ample feed supply and the wet corn situation 
is generally pointed out as responsible. 
Looked for break in live cattle prices during 
April did not occur and forecasts now suggest 
continued favorable price levels to extend 
into late summer. 


So far this year there has been considerable 
withholding of of meat animals with expansion of 
inventories on farms and ranches in prospect. ~. This 
applies to cattle, hogs and sheep, and is one 
of the few occasions that trends for all species 
have coincided. 
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Now with 


Thorazine 


(Chlorpromazine, S.K.F.) 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY 


you can control pain, 
excitement, vomiting... safely, 


effectively in your practice...e) ery day 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is 
sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 





is °T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & Wrench Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


a PITMAN-MOORE company 
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ANNOUNCING NEW 





CY VA 





HEPATITIS 


Modified Live Virus 


® 





DISTEMPER 


Modified Live Virus 


-the 2 in1 vaccine that 


provides 3-way 


CYVAC offers major advantages over any other 
canine hepatitis-distemper vaccine. 


It is a combination of modified live viruses 
(hepatitis - porcine tissue origin; distemper- 
chick embryo origin) which in one injection 
provides living antigens against both diseases. 


Most important in your consideration of 
CYVAC is the fact that because both virus 
strains of this combination vaccine are modified 
through serial passages in unnatural host tissue, 
CYVAC cannot either cause the disease or cause 
the dog to become a hepatitis carrier. 


CYVAC is available only to veterinarians. 
Your Cyanamid representative will be pleased 
to give you complete information. 


protection 


® A combination vaccine pro- 
vides living antigens against 
both canine hepatitis and dis- 
temper. 


® CYVAC is a combination of 
modified live viruses — cannot 
cause either disease. 


® With CYVAC the dog cannot 
become a hepatitis carrier. 


CYVAC® Canine Distemper Vaccine, 
Modified Live Virus, Chick Embryo 
Origin, Vacuum Dried, A VIANIZED® 
and Infectious Canine Hepatitis 
Vaccine, Modified Live Virus, Por- 
cine Tissue Origin, Vacuum Dried. 


PRODUCTS FOR TODAY— RESEARCH FOR TOMORROW 
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prednisone 





when used as supportive therapy in 


the treatment of ketosis and shipping 





vigor : are ae restored. 


Convenient dosage forms MeticorteEN is preferred— 
METIcoRTEN Aqueous Suspension, 10 mg./cc., * easily administered 


10 cc. vial, boxes of 1, 6, 72. 
choy » 9 e well tolerated 
METIcorTEN Aqueous Suspension, 40 mg./cc., . - 


5 ce. vial, boxes of 1,6,72.  @ more rapid effect 


METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of * economical low-dosage 
30, 100 and 1000. levels 


Bibliography —_@ widening range of activity 





— 


1. Lynch, Donald J.: First Veterinary Symposium on the Uses 

of Meticorten and Meticortetone, New York, N. Y., wre 

Nov. 29-30, 1956, ) (Li 
2. Oberst, Fayne H., ibid. 


3. Proctor, Delano L., Jr., ibid. ‘ D “ y 
4. Chantim, Edward E., ibid. SCHERING CORPORATION BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSE 
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6 Therefore BETTER for 
gal ACTIVE Immunity Against Erysipelas 


“rhusigen 





Lysed—therefore releases its antigens 
speedily and readily, instead of locking 
them up in the unruptured cells, as do most 
erysipelas bacterins. 





Avoids the need to use live culture, hence can not 
infect premises. 


Uses a 2 cc. dose instead of the 5 cc’s required 
by other bacterins. 


K Produces full immunity within two weeks. 


This full immunity persists for at least eight months, 


*K possibly longer. 


Immunizing capacity not affected by simultaneous use of 


anti-swine-erysipelas serum, if indicated for immediate protection. 


20 cc. vial (10 doses) code: Baryp 
100 cc. vial (50 doses) code: Balum 


Pitman-Moore Co. 
K division 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


Indianapolis 


*Trade Mark name for Erysipelas Bacterin (Lysate) P.-M. Ce. Bio. 914: 
Produced under license from the Institut Merieux, Lyon, France. (Patent Pending) 
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The SOUTHERN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The spirit of the Southern was manifest 
again this year at Roanoke, Va. in the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of visitors in the 
planned scientific program. This was ar- 
ranged under the capable direction of Dr. 
I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, Va., chairman of 
the Program Committee. 


In many respects the Southern Veterinary 
Medical Association is unique; in others it 
acknowledges and accepts the traditions 
that prevail at other veterinary conferences. 
It is unique in that no annual dues are ac- 
cessed and members include all qualified 
veterinarians registered in their respective 
state association in the southern states ex- 
tending from Texas to North Carolina repre- 
sented in the S.V.M.A. But it follows tradi- 
tions of state and regional meetings in pro- 
viding a full schedule of scientific programs 
and entertainment features to which the 
ladies are invited. 


This year’s meeting, at which Dean 
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DR. E. H. DURR 


President 


Dr. E. H. Durr of Jackson, 

Mississippi took over as president of the 
Southern Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at the last session, October 

30, 1957. He will head the association for 
the 1957-1958 term. 


Thomas J. Jones presided, was exceptional- 
ly well planned. Facilities at the famous 
Roanoke Hotel provided adequate and com- 
fortable meeting and exhibit rooms, as well 
as ball rooms for the pleasurable entertain- 
ment features. 


Technical Program 


Most of the program material of such 
character as to make reproduction possible 
appears in this issue of VETERINARY MEDI- 
cINE. A discussion by Dr. D. K. Detweiler 
entitled Cardiac Arrhythmias, Heart Mur- 
murs and Congestive Heart Failure in Dogs 
was published last month (Vet. Med., 
53:253 [May], 1958). Not all papers pre- 
sented are published because of the nature 
of some presentations or mechanical diffi- 
culties presented by others. Those included 
will point up the high level of discussion 
of problems, and characterize the whole 
program. 
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The President’s Address 


Dean Thomas J. 
Jones 


In his presidential address that opened 
the 40th annual meeting of the Southern 
Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. 
Thomas J. Jones, dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Georgia, 
Athens, referred to past history of the As- 
sociation. He emphasized that the position 
enjoyed by today’s practitioners did not 
come by accident, but through purposeful 
activities of founders and _ succeeding 
leaders. 


Individual veterinarians that have passed 
our way have left a heritage of which we 
can be proud. They have eased tasks by 
unselfish efforts and significant contribu- 
tions both to the industries served and to 
humanity as well. Veterinary medicine, an 
ancient art, is a relatively new science. 
Only during the past half century has it 
reached a respected position in the eyes of 
the public. 


Veterinary Schools 


Dean Jones commented on the lack of 
interest of young men in veterinary science 
in the second and third decade of the 20th 
century, and the revival of interest after 
the rather recent demonstration of the vital 
services trained veterinarians were qualified 
to render. These include responsibilities 
not only in the fields of disease control in 
all species of animals but in public health 
as well. 
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He spoke of the need for more and better 
trained professional men. Even with the in- 
crease in number of new schocls established 
since world War II, not enough new gradu- 
ates are trained to meet the needs of the 
nation. He suggested that inroads by lesser 
trained into fields of veterinary medicine 
will continue in inverse proportion to the 
success of our educational institutions to 
adequately train sufficient numbers to pre- 
vent upsurpation of professional duties. 


Dean Jones expressed concern over some 
modern husbandry practices that an apa- 
thetic public appears to have disregarded. 
Hazards are evident in this toleration. Some 
of these practices have inherent public 
health aspects and the need for continual 
observation and analysis is in the public 
interest. In these efforts, he suggested co- 
operation with groups having allied interests 
with agriculture. 


Officers 
for 1957-1958 


Dr. A. A. Husman 





Dr. E. H. Durr, Jackson, Miss., for the 
past year serving as president-elect, suc- 
ceeded Dean Thomas J. Jones as president 
at the closing session. 


Election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of Dr. Clay C. Van Gremp, Decatur, 
Ga., as president-elect and Dr. E. E. Cham- 
bers, Chattanooga, Tenn. and Dr. W. B. 
Bell, Blacksburg, Va. as first and second 
vice presidents. Dr. A. A. Husman and 
Dr. M. R. Blackstock were reelected secre- 
tary and treasurer respectively. 
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Experience of the authors confirms the opinion that 
the horse is no more susceptable to peritonitis than 
other animals. Shock is possibly an equally important 


consideration in equine abdominal surgery. 


Obstruction of the Colon in the Horse 


E. W. ELLETT, B.Sc., D.V.M., E. W. JONES, M.R.C.V.S., Ph.D. 
LESTER JOHNSON, A.S., B.S., D.V.M. 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


N spite of the general reluctance to per- 

form laparotomy for corrective procedures 
or as an aid to diagnosis in the horse, the 
literature concerned with equine abdominal 
surgery is more extensive than might be 
expected. Little information is available 
concerning actual surgery on the intestine, 
despite the fact that approximately 28% of 
all “colic” cases are said to be due to in- 
testinal obstruction. The first successful 
enterotomy in the equine was reported over 
100 years ago by Felixet,? who removed a 
calculus from the small colon. Later, in 
1895, Mac Queen’ performed similar opera- 
tions experimentally with good results. Sub- 
sequently many workers have reported suc- 
cessful invasion of the peritoneal cavity.**-* 
Observations made during the surgical cor- 
rection of intestinal obstruction are reported 
in this paper. 





Presented at the 40th annual convention of the 
Southern era aay Medical Association, Roanoke, 
Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. 
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Diagnosis 


Diagnosis of intestinal obstruction of the 
colon in large animals is usually difficult. 
Confirmation prior to laparotomy by means 
of rectal palpation or radiography is usually 
not possible, although we have been able 
occasionally to obtain satisfactory radio- 
graphs of the abdomen of small ponies. 
Despite these limitations, symptoms are 
usually indicative of the presence of an 
obstruction. Initially the usual symptoms of 
moderate to severe abdominal pain, slightly 
accelerated pulse and respiration, with sur- 
pressed peristalsis are present. Mucous 
membranes and body temperature are fre- 
quently normal while bowel evacuations are 
diminished or absent. Rectal examination 
at this time may reveal the presence of a 
fecalith in the colon, but usually only slight 
distension of the colon with flatus is all 
that can be detected. In spite of treatment, 
the condition of the animal becomes pro- 
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gressively worse. The administration of 
laxatives or purgatives is ineffective, al- 
though it may result in the passage of 
flatus or a small amount of mucus. Ab- 
dominal pain persists and may increase in 
intensity. We have observed that Shetland 
ponies frequently seek relief from this pain 
by assuming (sometimes for several min- 
utes) a position of dorsal recumbency. Sub- 
sequently, as the condition progresses, gas 
and fluid accumulate proximal to the ob- 
struction and distension of the abdomen 
becomes apparent. This usually can not be 
reduced by trocarization, and if successful is 
only temporary. At the same time the pulse 
and respirations become accelerated, the 
temperature rises, the mucous membranes 
become severely injected, while peristaltic 
sounds remain absent. As shock develops, 
the pulse becomes weaker and even im- 
perceptible, extremities feel cold and the 
animal is depressed. We feel that the pro- 
longed absence of bowel movements, per- 
sistent pain, progressive acceleration of the 
pulse, severe injection of the mucous mem- 
brances, abdominal distention and in ad- 
vanced cases the signs of shock are all im- 
portant diagnostic signs. 


After an intestinal obstruction is suspect- 
ed, abdominal paracentesis may aid in con- 
firmation of diagnosis. This is performed 
at the lowest point of the abdomen, using a 
3-in. 18 gauge needle. Aspiration of serum- 
like exudate from the peritoneal cavity is 
indicative of the presence of peritonitis and 
if this fluid is blood stained prognosis is 
serious. The presence of food particles in the 
aspirated material obviously indicates rup- 
ture of the stomach or intestine. 


The normal equine hematocrit reading is 
usually 35-40 vol. % red blood cells and any 
increase indicates hemoconcentration. Pro- 
gressive hemoconcentration is a characteris- 
tic feature in the cases of intestinal obstruc- 
tion that we have observed. This increase in 
the packed cell volume is so rapid that 
determinations made two to four hours apart 
are usually significantly different. This 
hemoconcentration is a manifestation of the 
onset of shock resulting from the capillary 
damage which results in exudation at the 
site of the obstruction and the accumulation 
of fluid proximal to the obstruction. We 
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CHART 1. Comparative Hematocrit Readings 
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feel therefore that two or more determina- 
tions of the packed cell volume at two to 
four hour intervals definitely aid in making 
a diagnosis. If the hematocrit value rises 
above 50% it is imperative that surgery 
be performed as soon as possible. 


Preoperative Therapy 


During the period of examination and for 
the period prior to laparotomy supportive 
therapy is essential, since success of sub- 
sequent surgery depends largely upon this 
treatment. It should include control of pain, 
fluid imbalance, shock and suppression of 
bacterial invasion of the peritoneal cavity 
from the obstructed gut. Pain is usually 
suppressed or controlled by the administra- 
tion of 0.25-0.5 mg. per pound body weight 
of promazine hydrochloride (Sparine — 
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Wyeth), or of 0.5 — 1 mg. per pound body 
weight of meperidine hydrochloride (Deme- 
rol — Winthrop). The latter drug is pre- 
ferred owing to its spasmolytic action. 
Whichever drug is used will also serve sub- 
sequently for preanesthetic sedation. 


Shock is controlled by the administration 
of plasma expanders both prior to and dur- 
ing surgery. Treatment of shock is ex- 
tremely important under such circum- 
stances. An increase in the hematocrit of 
10% in a 500-lb. pony indicates a loss of at 
least 1,500 cc. of plasma or 3 cc. per pound 
body weight. If such a loss is superimposed 
upon that which results from the laparo- 
tomy, total loss becomes considerable be- 
cause 5 cc. per pound body weight or more 
of blood and plasma may be lost at the 
time of operation. We feel that 2 to 5 cc. 
per pound body weight of plasma expander 
initially is sufficient for all except cases of 
severe shock. More plasma expander may 
be required during surgery however, depend- 
ing upon the degree of response to initial 
therapy and extent of visceral manipulation 
during surgery. Gelatin preparations have 
given satisfactory results as plasma expand- 
ers in the cases treated. Since moderate de- 
hydration, potassium loss, toxemia and 
tissue breakdown often contribute to the 
shock phenomenon, administration of a 
dextrose-normal electrolyte solution is in- 
dicated. The dextrose supplies energy and 
facilitates the utilization of potassium which 
has been lost by tissue breakdown. Exces- 
sive administration of sodium should be 
avoided however, due to the retention as- 
sociated with stress and because of the in- 
creased adrenal activity. 


After an obstruction is suspected, anti- 
biotics are administered. Either penicillin- 
streptomycin combinations or broad spec- 
trum antibiotics are used. Antibiotics are 
indicated since they prolong life in intesti- 
nal obstruction. It has been demonstrated 
that massive doses of penicillin prolonged 
the lives of dogs in cases of strangulated 
obstructions of the intestine. Dogs, so 
treated, can be cured by intestinal resection, 
even after a period which is twice the sur- 
vival time of untreated control dogs.” Our 
results have supported the findings of the 
experiments cited above. 
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Anesthesia 


Anesthesia in addition to the preanesthe- 
tic sedation with promazine or meperidine 
hydrochloride is necessary. It is obtained 
with any one of several drugs such as 
by the local infiltration of 2% procaine 
hydrochloride; by intravenous injection of 
a mixture containing chloral hydrate, mag- 
nesium sulphate, and pentobarbital sodium; 
by intravenous administration of thiobarbi- 
turate (Pentothal Sodium — Abbott) ; or by 
an intravenous use of a mixture of thiobar- 
biturate-pentobarbital sodium (Combuthal 
— Abbott). All intravenous anesthetics 
are administered slowly to effect. We pre- 
fer preanesthetic sedation with promazine 
hydrochloride followed by intravenous ad- 
ministration of a mixture of chloral hydrate, 
magnesium sulphate, and _ pentobarbital 
sodium. 


Operative Site 


With the exception of the cryptorchi- 
dectomy, laparotomy for exploration of the 
abdominal cavity may be performed either 
by way of a flank, paramedian, or midline 
incision. The merits of various laparotomy 
technics in the horse have been investigated 
and compared by Donald.’ He reported that 
a “McBurney” incision was the method of 
choice for operations performed in the flank 
region but when better exposure was es- 
sential the ventral approach through a mid- 
line incision gave the best exposure and ac- 
cess to most of the viscera. A paramedian 
incision through the rectus abdominis mus- 
cle did not give as good an exposure as the 
midline incision. However, it proved to be 
a stronger and more certain method of ab- 
dominal closure. The flank approach, we 
feel, has several disadvantages. Further- 
more, the exposure obtained by a flank in- 
cision is not as satisfactory as that achieved 
through a mid-line incision. It requires 
restraint in lateral recumbency, thereby dis- 
placing the abdominal viscera dorsally to 
exert pressure on the peritoneal side of the 
incision. This results in excessive gaping 
of the incision and increases the difficulty 
of closure, especially of the musculature. 
Furthermore, the visceral exposure obtained 
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by a flank incision is not as extensive as 
that achieved by the mid-line approach. 
Since it is usually impossible to determine 
the exact location of the obstruction prior 
to surgery adequate exposure is essential. 
If the laparotomy is required only for man- 
ual exploration, then a “McBurney” in- 
cision, (Donald), in which the muscles are 
separated in the direction of the fibers is 
adequate. This type of incision is easily 
closed, but it does not permit good exposure, 
is often inadequate for many corrective pro- 
cedures, and is difficult to enlarge. A mid- 
line incision gives equal exposure to either 
side of the abdomen, no muscles are severed, 
it can be enlarged without difficulty, and it 
is easily closed. Some surgeons believe that 
the mid-line incision is likely to break down 
due to the weight of the abdominal viscera, 
but we have not encountered this difficulty. 
In the male, however, a paramedian ap- 
proach is used when the posterior abdomi- 
nal region is to be explored. 


Restraint and Position 


In using the mid-line incision it is neces- 
sary to restrain the animal in dorsal re- 
cumbency. Exploration of the posterior 
abdomen is facilitated by elevating posterior 
parts. 


Surgical Procedure 
and Findings 


After the operative field is clipped. 
washed and disinfected, sterile drapes are 
applied and a 12 in. to 18 in. incision is 
made through the skin. Hemorrhage is con- 
trolled and sterile drapes are applied to the 
skin edge. The incision is now continued 
through the linea alba until the peritoneum 
is exposed. This is picked up and incised. 
In some animals a thick layer of subperi- 
toneal fat may be troublesome. As soon as 
the peritoneal cavity is opened, the cecum 
which is usually distended with gas in cases 
of obstruction of the colon protrudes 
through the incision. A large sterile needle 
is inserted into the cecum, which permits 
gas to escape and improves access to the 
abdominal viscera. 

The site of the puncture may require 
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Cross section through lower abdomen of a horse: 
L.V.C. — left ventral colon; L.D.C.— left dorsal 
colon; R.V.C.—right ventral colon; R.D.C.— 
right dorsal colon; S.C.—small colon; others 
self explanatory. 


closure to prevent leakage of intestinal con- 
tents. The abdominal cavity can now be 
explored and the obstruction located by 
palpation. Distention of the gut with gas 
and fluid proximal to the obstruction assists 
in locating the lesion. The obstructed gut 
is then delivered through the incision. If 
the obstructing mass is not too firm, it may 
be broken down by massage. Caution should 
be used in this procedure for the intestine 
itself may be easily damaged. If it is not 
possible to disperse the mass in this man- 
ner, then the obstruction should be isolated 
by means of intestinal clamps and the area 
packed off with sterile towels to prevent 
contamination of the surrounding viscera. 
An enterotomy is then performed and the 
mass removed. The obstructions we have 
encountered have been due to _ pseudo- 
enteroliths (a firm, impacted ball of fecal 
material) which were usually located in the 
proximal part of the small colon. The intes- 
tine is cleansed with sterile saline solution 
and the incision closed with a double row 
of continuous sutures using 00 chromic 
catgut. Any of the usual bowel sutures 
could be used. The exposed intestine is 
cleansed once more and replaced in the 
abdominal cavity. The laparotomy incision 
may be closed in numerous ways. We 
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usually use three rows of sutures, the first 
in the peritoneum, the second in the linea 
alba, and the third in the skin. Whatever 
technic is used it should be remembered 
that the strength of the suture line depends 
upon the number of sutures inserted rather 
than the size of the material, providing this 
material is as strong as the tissues in which 
it is used. It is therefore important to in- 
sert a sufficient number of sutures. 


Postoperative Care 


When the operation has been completed 
all restraint is removed from the animal and 
it is allowed to remain in lateral recumb- 
ency until it is able to rise with minimum 
assistance. Removal of restraint helps to 
eliminate the struggling associated with the 
recovery stage of anesthesia. 


When at least 12 hours have elapsed since 
surgery the animal is given a light diet of 
bran and a small amount of native grass 
hay. During the next seven to 14 days, food 
is gradually adjusted until the animal is 
again receiving a normal diet.. The owner 
is instructed that the animal should not 
receive coarse feed at any time. 


In view of the danger of possible contami- 
nation a postoperative course of antibiotics 
(usually penicillin and streptomycin) is 
given. However, like Marcenac,‘ we do not 
believe that the peritoneum of the horse 
is more susceptible to infection than that 
of other domestic animals. On the other 
hand it is possible that the horse is more 
susceptible to shock. Traumatic edema, 
with loss of plasma into the extravascular 
space, is common in this species. It is 
therefore conceivable that post-traumatic 
hemoconcentration will develop more rapid- 





ly in this species than in other animals 
under similar circumstances. The speed at 
which the hemoconcentration develops in 
cases of intestinal obstruction in the horse as 
compared with a similar lesion in cattle 
supports this contention. Therefore the 
prophylaxis and control of shock can not 
be overemphasized. 


Results 


During the last 18 months, 11 cases of 
intestinal obstruction have been admitted 
to this clinic. These included two cases of 
obstruction of the large colon at the pelvic 
flexure, one case of gangrene of the cecum, 
and eight cases of obstruction of the small 
colon. Two animals died prior to surgery, 
nine underwent surgery and of these, six 
made uneventful recoveries and the remain- 
ing three died. One death was due to rup- 
ture of the colon as a result of trocarization 
prior to admission, another to severe in- 
farction of the kidneys (along with perito- 
nitis) and the other to multiple intestinal 
infarctions secondary to a _ mesenteric 
aneurysm. 
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Ovine Vibriosis 


When an unusual number of abortions 
and weak lambs occur in the flock, vibriosis 
should be suspected. 


A positive diagnosis is based on history 
of the outbreak and recovery of infective 
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organisms from cotyledous, vaginal dis- 
charge of ewes, or aborted fetuses. If fresh 
aborted fetuses are available, the organism 
usually can be recovered in pure culture 
from the liver, heart, or contents of the 
gastrointestinal tract. Blood agglutination 
tests have proved to be of little value in 
establishing diagnosis of this disease. 
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Repair of Umbilical Hernia 


JEROME BELLER, D.V.M. 


Courtland, Virginia 


UMBILICAL HERNIA frequently pre- 
sents a surgical problem in swine practice. 
Anatomical consideration make for atten- 
dent difficulties in both sexes, but are most 
complicated in males. 


Various short cuts, such as the use of 
clamps, et cetera, are unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially in barrows. 


The described technic has been used with 
uniform successful results in approximately 
40 cases, including both sexes, with hernias 
of varying sizes. 


Surgical Technic 


In small pigs, a local anesthetic is used. 
In larger hogs, pentobarbital sodium is in- 
jected via the ear vein to effect. 


Animals are restrained dorsally on an 
inclined V-shaped trough with the head 
lowered. 


The skin is prepared with a suitable de- 
fatting agent and antiseptic. In the small 
pig, a logitudinal incision (1 to 2 in.) is 
made through the skin and subcutaneous 
tissue lateral to the hernial sac on either 
side. In the case of an extensive hernia, 
the incision is enlarged correspondingly. If 
there is displacement on the sac from the 
median place, incision is made on the side 
opposite displacement. 


in Swine 


The skin and fascia are then dissected 
from the hernial sac and moved medially 
so that the incision is now over the hernial 
ring. The hernial sac is then incised near 
the median plane. Contents of the sac are 
freed of any adhesions and replaced. The 
sac proper is removed and the ring sutured 
with mattress sutures using chromic catgut, 
size 2 to 4, depending on the size of the 
animal. 


The superficial tissues are then allowed 
to return to their proper position laterally; 
the skin and subcutaneous tissues are next 
sutured with mattress sutures using catgut. 
If the incision is over 2 in. in length, umbili- 
cal tape is employed. Smear 62 is applied. 
Tape sutures are removed in seven to ten 
days. If the sac is extensive, trimming of 
tissues is necessary to eliminate any “pouch- 
ing” effect. 


This operative technic offers several im- 
portant advantages over most methods now 
in use. The superficial incision is much 
smaller than an eliptical incision around the 
prepuce. By moving the incised superficial 
tissue medially to complete the operation, 
the two sutured opening are several inches 
apart, lessening the chance of prolapse of 
abdominal contents or of deep penetration 
of superficial infection or screwworms. The 
technic can be adapted to other types of 
abdominal operations. 





Tetanus in Lambs 


A prominent Kansas veterinarian has 
demonstrated that tetanus is always a po- 
tential possibility following tail docking and 
emasculation of lambs. Satisfactory pro- 
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phylaxis is provided by administration of 
1 cc. of a dilution, 1 cc. of tetanus toxoid 
in 4 cc. of distilled water. Each lamb re- 
ceives 0.25 cc. of the active toxoid as a dose. 
Diluted toxoid is dispensed to those sheep- 
men who do their own lamb docking and 
castrating—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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During recent years, the two diseases of cattle discussed 





here have increased in seriousness in the South. 


Possible exciting causes are pointed out with 


recommendations for management. 


Green Oats Intoxication and Icterogenic 
Photosensitization in Cattle 


W. J. GIBBONS, D.V.M., M.S. 


Professor of Medicine and Infectious Diseases 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


REEN oat grazing producing tetany 

or toxicity in cattle has become a 
major disease problem in the southern 
states. Consideration has been given the 
disorder in the past. Some of the basic re- 
sponsible factors revealed by recent experi- 
ences are reported. 


Fruitful research has not yet entirely re- 
vealed all that is apparently involved in 
the etiology of green oat tetany. Previous 
views included the suggestion that high 
nitrate fertilization upset mineral balances 
of forage with the results that blood calcium 
and magnesium deficiencies developed. 
Another theory expressed was that increased 
fertilization raised soil potassium content 
to a point where this element was increas- 
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ingly available to plants and animals. 
Absorption of excess potassium lowered 
blood values of calcium and magnesium. 
The latest theory originated in England. 
In this it is theorized that when cattle 
graze green oat pasture, there accumulates 
an excess of ammonia in the rumen. The 
excess of ammonia prevents complete ab- 
sorption of magnesium and calcium leading 
to tetany. 


Personal opinion would not favor high 
nitrate fertilization as a basic cause. In 
experimental work conducted at Auburn, 
cows have become sick on low nitrogen 
fertilization as well as on highly fertilized 
pastures. Excess ammonia in the rumen 
may be confirmed, but the basic factor of 
why some oat grazing is toxic and other 
similar fields non-toxic is not understood. 
In the winter of 1957, a vicious outbreak 
of oat tetany was observed in Mississippi. 
The outbreak involved 800 animals with a 
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Fig. 1. Severe lesions of icterogenic photosensitiza- 
tion in unpigmented skin areas over the withers. 


final mortality of approximately 100 cattle. 
The viciousness of this outbreak could be 
explained on the basis of a borderline de- 
ficiency in the cattle and a low mineral 
content of the soil on which the oats were 
growing. Other herds were noted as having 
the same factors involved and causing high 
morbidity and mortality. 


Case History 


The history of the Mississippi herd in- 
cluded the statement by the owner, that in 
spite of feeding minerals his cows did not 
do well on fall grazing. Checking revealed 
that the supposed mineral mix was a pel- 
leted supplement containing trace elements. 
Oat grazing was planted in a rotation fol- 
lowing cotton. When the cotton acreage was 
prepared, 600 Ib. of 6-8-8 fertilizer was ap- 
plied per acre. At planting time 400 lb. of 
14-14-14 per acre was drilled. Some cotton 
plots received 100 lb. potash to the acre, 
others did not. Before plowing for oat seed- 
ing 2,000 Ib. of lime per acre was applied. 
All oat fields were sidedressed with anhy- 
drous ammonia. The fertilization may 
seem adequate but for cotton and oat ro- 
tation, it was considered slightly low. 
Analysis of soil samples from the oat pas- 
tures were as follows: 
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Avail. 
Sample Ca. P205 K,O 
no. 1 Ph (p.p.m.) (p.p.m.) (p.p.m.) 
(100 lb. 


potash 

added ) 5.2 544 39 66 
no. 2 

(no 

potash ) 4.7 536 15 26 


The Ph of both soils were acid. They are 
relatively low in calcium for this type of 
soil and would also be expected to be rela- 
tively low in magnesium. Samples from 
field no. 2 would very likely be lower in 
magnesium than those from no. 1, since no. 
2 is the more acid area. 


During the outbreak losses were confined 
to fresh cows or lactating cows. Blood sam- 
ples taken from normal cows and steers re- 
vealed on chemical analysis: 


Calcium 9.0 to 115 mg.% 
Phosphorus 48 to 76 mg.% 
Magnesium 1.42 to 2.56mg.% 


On sick animals or those which had been 
treated, chemical analysis of blood revealed: 


Calcium 59 to 11.0 mg.% 
(average 7.5) 

Phosphorus 76 to 105 mg.% 

Magnesium 0.51 to 1.28mg.% 


Experimental work conducted by Dr. C. 
S. Roberts and associates of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute indicates that when 
cows are grazed on oats that have a tend- 
ency to produce toxicity, a definite cycle 
involving the blood chemistry occurs. This 
cycle ends in values of calcium, phosphorus 
and magnesium similar to the analysis of 
the blood of the affected animals previously 
quoted. When cattle were placed on ex- 
perimental plots of oats and blood analyses 
were periodically made, it was found that 
there were gradual diminishing values for 
calcium and magnesium so that at approxi- 
mately 30 days of grazing calcium had de 
creased from 10 mg. % or 12 mg. % down 
to 5 mg. % or 6 mg. %. Magnesium also 
had decreased from a normal value of 3 
mg. % to a range in the danger zone which 
is around 1 mg. %. in mineral deficient 
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animals the cycle may cover only three 
weeks. When cattle with low values were 
removed from oat pasture and placed on 
hay, calcium and magnesium values rapidly 
returned to normal, usually in four days. 


In view of the above facts, what can the 
veterinarian do in the prevention of oat 
tetany? Preventive measures that should 
be advocated include: 


1. Supply a good mineral mix to cattle 
during fall grazing previous to oat grazing. 


2. A planned program of soil fertilization 
of oat pastures to provide adequate calcium 
and magnesium in the soil and plants. 


3. A rotation system of grazing oat pas- 
tures to avoid dangerous low calcium and 
magnesium blood values. Such rotation 
would include three weeks of grazing on 
oats and one week in another type of pas- 
ture or in a lot when hay and supplements 
may be fed. 


4. Minerals should be available free 
choice in oat pastures even though little 
is consumed. 





Fig. 2. Icterogenic photosensitization. Note skin 
necrosis and slough on dewalp. 
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The above recommendations have been 
used with success in some herds. Some 
modification may have to be made in herds 
where a borderline mineral deficiency exists. 


Icterogenic 
Photosensitization 


A second problem prevalent the past year 
and prominent in many previous years, is 
icterogenic photosensitization of cattle. The 
disease tends to be seasonal and more pre- 
valent in some years depending on climatic 
conditions. Heavy rains and good growth 
of forage in early 1957 produced conditions 
favorable for one type of the syndrome. 
Icterogenic photosensitization as a problem 
of cattle in the South comes about in two 
ways. One type follows the frosting of 
pastures containing mostly Bermuda grass. 
This type has been observed in Florida, 
South Georgia and Texas. Following one or 
two severe frosts, Bermuda grass becomes 
like dried hay and matts down into a dead 
mass. When frosts are followed by rain and 
warm weather the dead pasture grass moulds 
and in about four to six weeks new grass or 
sometimes winter clover will come up 
through the old grass. Such pastures when 
grazed may produce icterogenic photosen- 
sitization. Such photosensitization is apt to 
occur during the months of December, Jan- 
uary and February. 


A second type of icterogenic photosensi- 
tization has produced considerable economic 
loss in early summer. This type has follow- 
ed the end of the winter grazing season 
especially when winter pastures were crim- 
son clover or white dutch clover with Ber- 
muda grass replacing the clover as summer 
grazing. Climatic conditions favorable are 
usually drought followed by a period of 
warm rains. In 1957, photosensitization 
followed torrential rains and a period of 
warm growing weather. 


The sequence of etiological events is 
similar in all cases. When Bermuda grass 
or clover are damaged by frost or drought, 
or if clovers are beaten down shortly after 
the seed stage, there is a tendency for the 
dead forage to matt and mould. In the 
period of moist, warm weather, moulds by 
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their action on the plants render the forage 
toxic. The toxic forage contains an ictero- 
genic substance which damages the liver 
and prevents the elimination of bile and 
phylloerythrin. The new grass coming 
through the dead grass furnishes much 
chlorophyl in the diet. The old grass also 
contains broken-down chlorophyl products. 
When chlorophyl is taken into the small 
intestines of a cow it is normally converted 
to phylloerythrin. Phylloerythrin is elimi- 
nated by the liver in the feces. When the 
hepatotoxin contained in damaged forage 
affects the liver so that bile and phylloery- 
thrin can not be properly eliminated, the 
affected animal becomes icteric and the 
absorption of phylloerythrin into the blood 
stream sensitizes the animal to sunlight. 


Early Symptoms 


The earliest noticeable symptoms of icter- 
ogenic photosensitization in cattle are a 
dejected appearance combined with exces- 
sive drooling, sometimes lacrymation and 
usually diarrhea. Later the animal licks 
itself, switches the tail, and shakes the head 
as though flies were bothering it. Many 
show violent head shaking and rub the head 
on fence posts or wire fence. They some- 
times scratch the horns and poll with one 
of the hind feet. In milking cows, the onset 
is usually ushered in by a drop in milk 
yield. The udder and teats of milk cows 
may first show irritation by attempts on 
the part of the cow to lick or kick the parts. 


Lesions 


Lesions of photosensitization usually ap- 
pear on the second day. There is a burned 
appearance of the muzzle, nostrils and 
eyelids. There is inflammation of the under- 
surface of the tongue probably caused by 
photodynamic action occurring during ex- 
posure to sunlight due to the frequent 
licking of nasai discharge. Exfoliation ap- 
pears on the ears, the anus and vulva, and 
the flank, and marked dermatitis appears 
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on the udder and teats. White areas are 
chiefly affected, but thin skinned or tender 
areas even though pigmented will peel. 
Ears, base of the horns, back, rump, and 
tail may show considerable necrosis even 
in dark animals. Icterus can be detected 
in the early stages. Urine frequently appears 
dark, reddish brown. Deaths may occur 
before lesions of photosensitization are evi- 
dent. The mortality varies in different out- 
breaks from 2 to 10%. Heaviest mortality 
is apt to occur in cows in advanced preg- 
nancy where stress and some fatty infiltra- 
tion of the liver may already exist. 


Education 
and Control 


Control of icterogenic photosensitization 
depends on education of cattle owners con- 
cerning the condition and early treatment. 
The following measures have been advo- 
cated. 


1. Transfer cattle to other pastures when 
conditions are favorable for the development 
of an icterogenic substance in the grazing 
plants. 


2. Mow or burn suspected pastures to 
remove deteriorating forage. Harrowing 
dead matted grass to expose the underlying 
mould to the sun may be effective. 


3. Apply 100 to 200 Ib. of sodium or am- 
monium nitrate per acre to promote fast 
growth of succeeding grasses. 


4. Allow new grass to approach a height 
of 6 to 8 in. so as to avoid grazing of dead 
mouldy grass. 


5. Prevent overgrazing. Supplemental 
feeding to prevent overgrazing. 


6. Remove animals to dry lot and other 
pastures at first signs of photosensitization, 
and effect early treatment of animals with 
sodium thiosulfate. Reagent grade sodium 
thiosulfate is administered intravenously in 
30% solution at the rate of 1 oz. (30 gm.) 
per 100 lb. of body weight. 
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The practitioner’s problem in the medical management of 
infected herds or those threatened is to advise on 

practical methods of control and eradication. In this 
paper a method of evaluating the protective value 

of blood serum against an active challenge is presented 
and a procedure that could be used to evaluate resistance 


to infection after disappearance of demonstrable antibodies. 


Leptospira Vaccine Evaluation 


C. E. PHILLIPS, D.V.M. 


Research Laboratory Experimental Farm 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 


INCE the first recognition of lepto- 

spirosis as an economic factor in Ameri- 
can livestock production, many surveys 
have been published from every part of 
the country and much factual data has 
been collected. The evidence of infection, 
the variation in host reaction, the host-car- 
rier problem and the interpretation and cor- 
relation of serological findings to the herd 
problem, makes this disease a practitioner’s 
problem. The herdsman’s problem is to 
avoid economic loss; the practitioner’s is to 
be in a position to advise on practical meth- 
ods of control and eradication. This will 
certainly involve a history and clinical 
knowledge of the herd, in order to advise on 
the basis of serological findings. Is the dis- 
ease a recent infection and explosive, or a 
latent infection clinically observed only in 
natural increase and purchased additions? 
Serological methods old and new are avail- 
able to determine the demonstrable anti- 
body in vitro. The agglutination-lysis test 
as used in many laboratories is a reliable 
index, although as stated by Stoenner’ “so 
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many modifications have been introduced 
that few werkers follow exactly the same 
method.” Stoenner has stated some of the 
variations: 

1. The variation in length of time and 
temperature of agglutination-lysis tests. 


2. The concentration of Leptospira organ- 
isms in the antigen attributed to either 
dilution of the growth and/or variability of 
growth in various media. 


3. The growth time of the antigen. 
4. Strain variation. 


5. The effect of varying dilutions of serum 
on titers. 


Of these variables Stoenner considers the 
bacterial cell concentration in the antigen 
and the variability of dilution technic as 
the two most important. He states that 
tests with antigens of low cell count yield 
higher titers than tests with antigens con- 
taining a heavy concentration of Leptospira. 
The use of antigens diluted between 1:4 
to 1:8 resulted in end points about five-fold 
greater than titers obtained with undiluted 
antigens. The geometric mean titer of sera 
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examined in ten-fold serial dilutions was 
about four times greater than of sera ex- 
amined in two-fold serial dilutions. (This 
is attributed to serum carryover in the con- 
ventional method of titrating sera.) 


Stoenner further states: “Unfortunately, 
some workers have placed too much empha- 
sis upon the significance of low titers. These 
individuals apparently disregard the possi- 
bility of nonspecific reactions and they 
consider titers of 1:10 in the agglutination- 
lysis test or 1:4 in the complement fixation 
test as reflecting previous experience with 
the serotype in question. Based on such 
criteria, serological surveys have revealed 
an amazing prevalence of leptospirosis 
among domestic animals; epizoological 
studies of herds surveyed would probably 
have revealed a much lower prevalence of 
the disease.” 

Low titers may be nonspecific, therefore, 
end point serological titrations should be 
completed and evaluated on a herd basis 
and compared to serological reactions in 
active outbreaks and convalescent herds. 


In this paper a method of evaluating the 
protective value of serum against an active 
challenge is presented, and a procedure that 
could be used to evaluate resistance to 
infection after the disappearance of demon- 
strable antibodies. 


Serological Procedures 


The comparative agglutination-lysis tests 
in this report are standard for these tests, 
and based upon two hours water bath incu- 
bation at 37 C. and complete agglutination 
or/and lysis at the end point, with viable 
organisms in the next higher dilution com- 
parable to the control tubes. The higher 
than usual titers are undoubtedly due to 
fewer organisms in the Leptospira antigen, 
however, it was felt that a clear-cut end- 
point eliminated the human element of 
interpreting, e.g. 50% still viable organisms. 

The new standardized antigens and pro- 
cedures as reported by Stoenner,’? York,* 
Bryan‘ and Howarth*® should tend to 
simplify and standardize serological tests 
for busy diagnostic laboratories. 


Serological procedures show the demon- 
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strable antibodies stimulated by either vac- 
cine or natural infection. It has been demon- 
strated by many workers that the vaccine 
does not stimulate as high an antibody titer 
as natural infection, however, it has been 
shown that the vaccine response will protect 
against natural infection and retard the 
spread of the disease in recently infected 
herds. In some animals the antibody titer 
recedes or may disappear in a few weeks, 
but the animal is still resistant to the 
disease. 


The value of a serological report should 
be interpreted according to the clinical 
picture of the herd, e.g., a recent infection 
interpreted upon two or more serological 
tests on the same animal which should 
show increasing titer. While these serologi- 
cal tests show contact with Leptospira either 
recent or chronic they do not evaluate the 
ability of the animal to resist the infection, 
especially a low descending or vaccine titer, 
which could be confused with a nonspecific 
reaction. In further discussion and illustra- 
tions, an effort will be made to serologically 
evaluate some Leptospira vaccines, discuss 
virulence for hamsters, hamster protection 
tests and to correlate these with serum titra- 
tions, and challenge tests in hamsters. 


Experimental Work 

In experiment 1, 19 Hereford calves weigh- 
ing 600 to 800 Ib. each were purchased 
from a farm free of leptospirosis as shown 
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by the history of the herd and completely 
negative serological tests. These animals 
were placed in isolation and observed for 
two weeks, during which temperature re- 
actions and clinical observations indicated 
that they were healthy, normal calves. They 
were designated by ear tag numbers into 
four groups as shown in table 1. Numbers 
77, 78, 81, 87 and 88 received 5 ml. of lot 
6 vaccine which contained 470 x 10° organ- 
isms per ml.; and numbers 82, 83, 84, 85 
and 86 received 5 ml. of lot 8, containing 
590 x 10° organisms per ml.; and numbers 
79, 89, 90 and 91 received 2 ml. of lot 10 
vaccine, containing 630 x 10° organisms per 
ml. adsorbed on aluminum hydroxide. Num- 
bers 92, 93, 94, 95 and 96 were left as 
controls. 


All vaccines were broth cultures grown 
in modified Stuarts media with the addition 
of rabbit serum. The vaccine and challenge 
strains were supplied through the courtesy 
of Dr. James A. Baker, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


All animals were vaccinated on June 19, 
1956, and all groups including the controls 
challenged on July 9, 1956, with 2 ml. of 
10% virulent hamster tissue consisting of 
liver, spleen and kidney tissue. It has been 
the experience of this laboratory that fresh 


TABLE 1. 


hamster tissue harvested shortly after death 
or euthanasia is much more consistent and 
virulent challenge than broth culture. This 
tissue will consistently kill hamsters using 
0. 1 ml. intraperitoneally at a dilution of 10° 
or 10°. This is at variance with a broth cul- 
ture challenge which will vary with the age 
of the culture and the number of broth 
passages. Virulent hamster tissue (0. 1 ml. 
of 10% dilution — presence and approxi- 
mate number of organisms determined by 
darkfield microscopy) will consistently kill 
hamsters on the fourth day. A broth culture 
obtained by venipuncture on the second or 
third day following hamster inoculation, 
grown in modified Stuarts media, will gradu- 
ally lose its lethal qualities as shown by 
time of exposure, and inconsistent deaths. 
It frequently will be necessary to make 
blind hamster passages in order to renew 
and standardize the challenge. Throughout 
these experiments it is felt that the use of 
hamster tissue has provided a uniform viru- 
lent challenge, and the consistent results are 
attributed to this standardized virulent 
challenge. 


Table 1 and Graph 1 


All vaccinated calves showed a gradual 
but low increase in titer for a period of 21 


Results of Vaccination and Challenge in Experimental Calves 


Agglutination-Lysis Titration 
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Calf Titer Post Vaccination Titer Post Challenge Titer 

no. June 19 June 25 July 2 uly 9 July 12 July 16 July 19 July 24 
77 VACC, neg. i a 1: 50 i: 3 1: 50 1: 250 1: 1,250 1: 1,250 
78 neg. 50 50 50 50 250 250 1,250 
79 neg. <50 250 250 250 250 250 1,250 
81 neg. 50 50 250 250 250 1,250 1,250 
82 neg. <50 50 250 250 250 1,250 1,250 
83 neg. <50 50 50 250 6,250 6,250 6,250 
84 neg. <50 <50 50 50 781,250 781,250 781,250 
85 neg. <50 <50 50 50 250 250 1,250 
86 neg. 50 50 50 50 250 1,250 1,250 
87 neg. <50 < 50° 50 50 250 1,250 6,250 
88 neg. <50 <50 <50 50 250 1,250 6,250 
89 neg. <50 50 50 250 1,250 31,250 31,250 
90 neg. <50 50 50 50 250 1,250 1,250 
91 neg. <50 50 250 250 1,250 1,250 6,250 
92 CONTR. neg. nr nr <10 *31,250 781,250 781,250 1,000,000 
93 neg. nr nr <10 *31,250 781,250 781,250 1,000,000 
94 neg. nr nr <10 *156,250 1,000,000 1,000,000 : ,000,000 
95 neg. nr nr <10 <50 781,250 1,000,000 000,000 
96 neg. nr nr <10 <50 56,250 1,000,000 000,000 








*On each post challenge bleeding date 0.5 ml. of blood from each animal was injected into one hamster. 
Positive isolations are indicated. 
accinated — June 19, a  srnaenmees July 9, 1956 with 2 ml. 
(1, 000,000 000 plus Demeter M.L.D 
No. 77, 78, si. 87 and 88 1 with 5 of sot s 
No. 82, &. 85 and 86 vaccinated with 5 ml. of | 
No. 79, §° $0 ‘and 91 vaccinated with 2 ml. of Niot 10 oa hydroxide adsorbed). 


of a 10% virulent hamster tissue 











TABLE 2. Bacterial Count, Hamster Titration and Challenge of L. Pomona Vaccine Lots 6, 8 and 10 








Vaccinated with 1 ml. of respective dilution subcutaneously 


1:8 1:16 1:64 


1:128 1:512 Controls 





Lot no. 6 470 x 10° 4/4 4/4 4/4 


4/4 - 0/4 Survivors/Challenged 


Vaccinated with 1 ml. of respective dilution subcutaneously 


8 590 x 10° 4/4 4/4 4/4 


3/4 2/4 0/4 Survivors/Challenged 


Vaccinated with .4 ml. of respective dilution subcutaneously (aluminum hydroxide adsorbed) 


10 630 x 10° 4/4 4/4 4/4 


4/4 2/4 0/4 Survivors/Challenged 


Challenged with 0.2 ml. 10-* hamster tissue (10,000 + hamster m.l.d. 's) 














days prior to challenge, and with the ex- 
ception of 84 and 89 a low challenge titer. 
Neither of these two animals exhibited a 


sponse and it was felt that if daily bleedings 
had been taken the organism could have 
been isolated during the course of the 
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thermal response. The difference in the 
final titers of vaccinees and controls con- 
forms to reports of various workers. 


post challenge temperature reaction. On 
each post challenge bleeding 0.5 ml. of 
blood from each animal was injected into 
one hamster. Isolations were made from 
numbers 92, 93 and 94 at the peak of the 
temperature rise as indicated on chart 1. 
The organism was not isolated from num- 
bers 95 or 96, however, the agglutination- 
lysis table shows a somewhat slower re- 


Table 2 


A method of measuring the actual pro- 
tection conferred by a vaccine is illustrated 
in table 2. Four hamsters were vaccinated 


TABLE 3. Results of Vaccination and Challenge in Experimental Swine 











Group Pre-immun. 





Titer Post Vaccination Titer Post Challenge Titer 

H 

= August 14 August 20 August 27 September 5 September 11 September 18 October 8 
226 VACC. 1: neg. i: < 1: <10 1: 10 i: <a 1: 10 1: 10 
227 neg. <10 7 <10 10 100 100 1,000 
228 neg. <10 <10 10 10 10 100 
229 neg. <10 <10 <10 100 100 100 
230 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 10 100 
231 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 100 1,000 
232 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 10 100 
233 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
234 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 100 1,000 
235 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
236 neg. <10 <10 100 100 100 100 
238 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 10 100 
239 neg. <10 <10 <10 10 10 1,000 
240 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
247 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 100 1,000 
248 neg. <10 <10 <10 10 10 100 
249 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 100 1,000 
250 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 100 1,000 
251 neg. <10 <10 <10 10 100 10,000 
252 neg. <10 <10 <10 <10 10 10,000 
241 CONT. neg. <10 <10 <10 10 1,000 10,000 
242 neg. <10 <10 <10 10 100 1,000 
244 neg. <10 <10 <10 100 100,000 1,000,000 
245 neg. <10 <10 <10 100 10,000 100,000 
246 neg. <10 <10 <10 10 10,000 1,000,000 








Vaccinated — August 14, 1956. Ghaitenges September 11, 1956, with 1 ml. of 10% virulent hamster tissue, 
hamster titration ter than 100,000 hamster m.1.d.’ 
Vaccinated with 5 ml., lot 6. Count was 470 x i0¢ oer cc., no. 226, 227, 228, 229 and 230. 
Vaccinated with 5 ml., lot 8. Count was 590 x 10® per cc., no. 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 247, 248 gua 249. 
250, — 2 mi, lot 10 (aluminum hydroxide adsorbed) 630 x '10# per cc., no. 236, 238, 239, 240, 
an 
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subcutaneously with 1 ml. of the respective 
dilutions of vaccine 6 and 8 and 0.4 ml. of 
lot 10 as shown on this chart. Fourteen 
days postvaccination they were challenged 
with 0.2 ml. of a 10% hamster tissue which 
is in excess of 10,000 hamster m.].d.’s. as 
shown by the challenge titration. The num- 
ber of hamsters immunized is designated by 
the denominator and the survivors following 
challenge, by the numerator. These tests 
would indicate that Leptospira produce an 
exceptionally potent immunizing antigen. 
Not only are the survivors consistent, the 
antigen immunizes some hamsters at a di- 
lution as high as 1:512 against an extremely 
heavy challenge. 


Table 3 and 4 


Swine are less consistent in their response 
to vaccination and challenge as is shown 
in table 3. Group of pigs tabulated were 
selected from a herd with no apparent evi- 
dence or history of Leptospira infection. 
They were raised on the Research Farm as 
a group, with no attempt at separation 
either pre or postweaning. It was therefore 
surprising to find three positive pigs out of 
this group upon primary test; while the re- 
mainder were negative at all dilutions. Re- 
peated tests did not change this picture. 
It was equally surprising that the titer of 
these three did not change throughout the 
vaccination and challenge period. If ag- 
glutination-lysis titer is to be considered as 
a vaccination or infection indicator, it would 
have to be evaluated, at least in this case, 
on the entire herd as well as clinical interpre- 
tations. These and other serological results 
prompted us to consider the possibility that 
demonstrable antibodies might not indicate 
the protection afforded by a vaccine. Table 


HART 2 
10s RESULTS OF VACCINATION AND CHALLENGE 
IN EXPERIMENTAL DOGS 
AVERAGE DAILY TEMPERATURE 







LEGEND 
M+ VACCINATES ( PRE-CHALLENGE TEMP.) 
O---O VACCINATES ¢ POST-CHALLENGE TEMP) 
d—A CONTROLS ( POST-CHALLENGE TEMP) 
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5 illustrates a method of evaluating the 
animal’s resistance to infection. 


Six pigs were selected for serum titration 
and pooled into three groups because of 
the volume of serum required for the test 
and that available. The prevaccination sera 
from pigs number 226 and 227 which were 
negative to the agglutination-lysis test; con- 
trol pigs number 244 and 246, which after 
challenge at the last bleeding revealed titer 
of 1:10° and pigs number 229 and 230 titer 
less than 1:10 at the prechallenge bleeding. 
The serum in dilutions of 1 ml., 0.5 ml., 
0.25 ml., and 0.1 ml. was injected intraperi- 
toneally into two hamsters for each dilution 
and challenged in approximately 24 hours 
with 0.2 ml. of 10° virulent hamster tissue 
suspension (100 + m.l.d.’s.). The results of 
this titration are reported in this table. All 
hamsters immunized with the negative 
serum died. Hamsters protected with the 
serum from the control pigs, titer 1:10° were 


TABLE 4. Titration of Swine Sera in Hamsters 


























Pigs no. 1 mi. 0.5 ml. 0.25 mi. 0.1 ml. 

226-227 0/2 0/2 0/2 0/2 Survivors/Challenged 
244-246 2/2 2/2 2/2 0/2 Survivors/Challenged 
229-230 2/2 2/2 2/2 2/2 Survivors/Challenged 


Pigs 226-7 pre-vaccination sera — Agglutination lysis negative 
Pigs 244-6 control pig sera — agglutination lysis titer 1:1,000,000 
Pigs 229-30 vaccinated pig sera — agglutination lysis titer 1:10 
Serum injected intraperitoneally — challenged in approximately 24 hours with 100 + m.L.d.’s. 
(0.2 ml. — 10-* hamster tissue.) 
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TABLE 5. Hamster Titration —L. Canicola Vaccine 8 

















Challenge 100,000 + M.L.D.’s. 





protected with 0.25 ml. of serum but not 
with 0.1 ml. of serum. Hamsters protected 
with the vaccinated pig sera having titer 
1:10 survived at all dilutions, including 
0.1 mi. 


Table 5 and 6 
and Graph 2 


In view of the fact that canine litters 
could bé secured and readily handled it 
was decided to try and duplicate this work 
in dogs. Four litter mate dogs approximate- 
ly five months of age were used in this 
experiment. Table 5 illustrates the hamster 
protection test on this vaccine. 


Table 6 illustrates the agglutination-lysis 
titration of four litter-mate dogs; numbers 
1 and 2 dogs vaccinated with 1 ml. of L. 
canicola vaccine, lot 8 and challenged with 
0.5 ml. of 10% virulent hamster tissue (ap- 
proximately 250,000 hamster lethal doses). 
The titer on the vaccinated dogs increased 
gradually and was not materially affected 
by the challenge, whereas the controls fol- 
lowing challenge experienced a rapid uni- 
form increase in titer. The temperature 
reaction is illustrated in graph 2. Whereas 
the temperature of the vaccinated dogs re- 
mained normal, the control dogs tempera- 
tures increased to 104F. and 105.2F. on 
the second day. L. canicola was isolated 
from the blood of these two dogs in hamsters 


TABLE 6. Results of Vaccination and Challenge in 


~ Survivors/Challenged 





on the second day after challenge at the peak 
of the temperature rise. The control dogs 
showed a transient anorexia and congested 
mucous membranes during the febrile re- 
action, however, because it was not the 
purpose of this project to evaluate clinical 
results, they were not kept for observation, 
but discarded at the completion of this 
experiment. 


Table 7 


Table 7 illustrates the progressive pro- 
tection afforded by vaccine as illustrated by 
the titration of canine sera in hamsters. Six 
litter mate pups were selected for this ex- 
periment; three vaccinees and three controls. 
They were vaccinated Feb. 28, 1957 with 
2.5 ml. of L. canicola vaccine lot 8 and chal- 
lenged Mar. 21, ’57 with 0.5 ml. of 10% 
virulent hamster tissue. The serum was 
pooled from each group of dogs and titrated 
as indicated in the chart. 


Initially in the vaccinated and control 
group of dogs the pooled sera of each group 
did not protect hamsters. The sera of the 
control dogs did not give protection until 
challenged, whereas the vaccinated dogs 
demonstrated a progressive increase in 
ability to protect hamsters which apparently 
was enhanced by the challenge, or due to 
the increased time factor. 


Experimental Dogs Agglutination-Lysis Titration 














Post-Vacc., 
Group Pre-immun. titer Challenged** Post Challenge Titer 
Dog titer Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

no. Sept. 10/56 19/56 26/56 28/56 2/56 5/56 9/56 15/56 23/56 
1 Vacc. neg. Re we 10 1: 1,000 1: 1,000 1: 1,000 1: 1,000 1: 1,000 1: 1,000 
2 neg. 10 100 i100 100 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
3 Contr. neg. neg. neg. *neg. 10 10,000 100,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
neg. neg. neg. *neg. 10 10,000 100,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Control positive serum 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Control negative serum neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. 
Saline control neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. neg. 








*0.5 ml. of blood from each animal was injected into one hamster. Positive isolations are indicated. 
**Challenged September 26, 1956, with 0.5 ml. of 10% virulent hamster tissue. 
Vaccinated September 10, 1956, with 1 ml. of L. canicola vaccine lot 8. 
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TABLE 7. Titration of Canine Sera in Hamsters 


= ——— 

















Dogs Seting Date 
Prevaccination 2-21- 
Vaccinated 2-28- 7 
Postvaccination 3-14-57 
3-21-57 
Challenged 3-21-57 
Postchallenge 3-24-57 
4- 1-57 
4- 5-57 
Control dogs 
Prechallenge 2-21-57 
3-14-57 
3-21-57 
Challenge 3-21-57 
Postchallenge 3-24-57 
4- 1-57 


after inoculation of canine serum. 


Summary 


An evaluation of Leptospira vaccines in 
the bovine, porcine, canine species and 
hamsters is discussed. A method of evalu- 
ating the protection and resistance of ani- 
mals by serum titration in hamsters is 
presented. 
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Volume of Serum Inoculated 





1.0 ml. 0.5 ml. 0.25 ml. 0.1 ml. 
0/2 0/2 0/2 0/2 
2.5 ml. L. canicola bacterin 
2/2 1/2 0/2 0/2 
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Challenge dose 0.5 ml.— 10% virulent hamster tissue 
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2/2 2/2 2/2 2/2 
0/2 0/2 0/2 0/2 
0/2 0/2 0/2 0/2 
0/2 0/2 0/2 0/2 
Challenge dose 0.5 ml. of 10% virulent hamster tissue 
1/2 0/2 0/2 0/2 
2/2 2/2 2/2 2/2 


2/2 2/2 2/2 a/3 





Legend: Hamsters survived/challenged. Hamster challenge (0.2 ml. of 10-* tissue — approximately 1,000 
lds. Hamster controls 0/3 (consistently die on 4th day). 


Hamsters challenged intraperitoneally 24 hours 
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Results of Sensitivity Tests in 1957 


MARGARET SCHLICHTING, B.A. 


Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratories 
New York, New York » 


One hundred blood specimens, 40 fecal 
samples, 30 throat swabs, and ten each of 
eye, ear, skin, and urine specimens were 
chosen as the most frequently submitted 
material for test sensitivity in vitro during 
the past year. Results are summarized in 
order to be of practical value. Ten antibi- 
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otics were always used on trypticase soy 
agar plates, although only the most effective 
are reported. The sterile plates were inocu- 
lated from previously grown tryptose phos- 
phate broth cultures. 


Cultures were incubated at 37C. for at 
least 12 hours. Agar plates were allowed to 
incubate another 12 hours. The antibiotics 
were in the form of impregnated discs and 
the completely clear inhibition zone around 
each was the measure of the culture’s sen- 
sitivity to the drug. 


Of the blood cultures, 50 proved to be 
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pure culture staphylococcus, 40 were mixed 
bacteria, and ten were Gram-negative rod 
cultures. The most efficient drug and the 
number of times it was indicated as the 
first choice can be noted from the listing 
below: 


Penicillin & streptomycin 18 
Terramycin 14 
Streptomycin 14 
. Tetracycline 12 
Penicillin 11 
Chloromycetin 10 
Furadantin 9 
Neomycin 8 
Erythromycin 4 


The 40 specimens of fecal material pro- 
duced five pure cultures of Gram-negative 
rods with the remaining 35 showing a va- 
riety of mixed bacteria. The effective anti- 
biotics in as many cases were: 

Chloromycetin 1 

Neomycin 

Furadantin 

Terramycin 

Tetracycline 

Streptomycin 

Penicillin & streptomycin 


Thirty throat swabs when cultured pro- 
duced only two pure cultures: One a sta- 
phylococcus, and the other a Gram-negative 
rod. The remaining mixed bacteria grown 
in the broths were typical of organisms com- 
monly found in this area. Antibiotics of 
choice were as follows: 

Chloromycetin 10 

Furadantin 6 
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Terramycin 6 

Erythromycin 4 

Tetracycline 4 

Gram-negative rods predominated in 60% 
of the eye swabs and were inhibited in as 
many cases by: 


Chloromycetin 5 
Tetracycline 3 
Streptomycin 2 


Ear swabs produced Gram-negative rods 
in three instances, and pure cultures in 60%, 
the other bacteria being Gram-positive rods 
in two cases, and staphylococcus and Gram- 
negative cocci in one case each. They were 
inhibited in as many cases by: 

Chloromycetin 

Furadantin 

Tetracycline 

Streptomycin 

Neomycin 

Skin scrapings proving to be bacterial 
infections were mixed cultures with the ex- 
ception of three cases of Gram-negative rod 
bacteria. These were inhibited by: 


mM hh b&w 


Chloromycetin 6 
Furadantin 3 
Streptomycin 1 


The ten urines cultured gave a predomi- 
nance of Gram-negative rods with two speci- 
mens growing in pure culture. Of these, 
six were inhibited best by tetracycline and 
four by neomycin. 


As has been found in previous years a few 
of the drugs always seem more effective in 
combating the most common animal in- 
fections. 





Piperazine Compound in the Prevention of Heartworm in Dogs 


A piperazine drug, namely Caricide, (Le- 
derle) was given a field trial over a period 
of two years for the prevention of Diro- 
filaria immitis (heartworm disease). Pups 
from four weeks to six months of age were 
used. Dosage was 20-25 mg. per pound of 
body weight given daily for three successive 
days every six months from date of first 
dose. 


The dogs were from every walk of life, 
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from roamers to the over protected ones. 
Of these 26 that satisfactorily completed the 
two year trial, nine or 34.6% were positive 
for microfilaria. This is about the average 
infection rate in the Bahamas. 


An important point was noted, that in 
all of these nine positive cases flea control 
on the dogs was negligent, and in the nega- 
tive dogs flea control was fair to good.— 
A. Soltys, B.V.Sc., V.S., Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Experiences have emphasized that imbalance of 

mineral elements in the diet can have drastic effect on the 
general health of all animals. Knowledge of mineral needs 
of domestic livestock is incomplete, states the 

author, but evident also is disregard of known nutritional 
facts in many instances related to various areas or to 


specific farms or ranches. 


Mineral Imbalance in Animal Nutrition 


R. W. ENGEL, Ph.D. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


HERE is a growing concern that mod- 

ern agriculture can have an impact on 
animal health with its extensive use of 
chemicals both on the soil and in animal 
rations. Recent experiences have empha- 
sized that mineral imbalances can have 
some drastic effects on the nutritional health 
of livestock. Whether or not detrimental 
long-term influences derived from soil ferti- 
lization practices will become a major prob- 
lem of concern to the animal nutritionist 
remains to be established. 


What do we know about the mineral 
requirements of farm animals? The recom- 
mended allowances tables summarized in 
the National Research Council publications 
reveal that firm recommendations can be 
made for only three mineral elements (cal- 
cium, phosphorus and iodized salt) for cat- 
tle and sheep. Tentative recommended al- 
lowances are given for copper and cobalt. 
Precise data on requirements for potassium, 





Presented at the 40th annual meeting of the 
Southern Veterinary Medical Association, Roanoke, 
Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. 
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magnesium, iron, manganese and zinc are 
lacking. Although such data is somewhat 
more complete for poultry, and also possi- 
bly for swine, the fact remains that if we 
consider all mineral elements which are 
known to be present in animal tissues and 
assumed to be essential for normal biologi- 
cal functions, we find that precise quantita- 
tive information is certainly far from com- 
plete. 


Nutritional Facts 
Often Ignored 


Although it is recognized that our knowl- 
edge of the mineral needs of livestock is in- 
complete it is also evident that in practice 
known nutritional facts are often ignored. 
An example may be used to emphasize an 
imbalance of calcium and phosphorus which 
has been observed in field experiences in 
Virginia. Tabulated below are the ingredi- 
ents that might be used as a fattening 
ration for a 600-lb. steer and also the 
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amounts of calcium and phosphorus recom- 
mended for good nutritional health. It is 
evident that the substitution of timothy hay 
for alfalfa hay reduced the calcium by 68% 
and to a level less than half of the recom- 
mended allowance. 

Ca (gm.) P (gm.) 








3.5 lb. alfalfa hay 23.3 3.8 
11.0 Ib. corn 1.0 13.5 
1.5 Ib. cottonseed meal 15 7.8 
Total 25.8 25.1 
3.5 Ib. timothy hay 5.6 22 
11.0 lb. corn 1.0 13.5 
1.5 Ib. cottonseed meal 1.5 7.8 
Total 8.1 23.5 
Recommended 
daily intake 20.0 17.0 





Field cases of leg deformities and lame- 
ness in cattle have been noted several times 
in recent years and were related to an im- 
balance such as is revealed in the above 
example. 


Importance of Zinc 


Recent findings establishing the impor- 
tance of zinc in the prevention or cure of 
parakeratosis in swine is another example of 
a mineral imbalance which appears to in- 
volve the calcium to phosphorus ratio in the 
ration. The Alabama studies established 
that the disease was aggravated by supple- 
ments of limestone or bonemeal to a basal 
ration adequate in calcium and phosphorus 
(Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 88:613, 
1955). 


Attempts have been made to quantitate 
the zinc requirement of swine under well- 
controlled experimental conditions. The 
Michigan studies indicate that 51 p.p.m. 
(parts per million) of zinc was not sufficient 
to protect completely against parakeratosis 
in a ration containing 1.5% calcium and 
0.80% phosphorus. On a ration containing 
0.98% calcium and 0.70% phosphorus, a 
zinc level of 49 p.p.m. in the ration was com- 
pletely protective. (Jour. An. Sci., 15:347, 
1956.) 

Studies at Beltsville, Md., indicate that 
in rations for growing swine which contain 
up to 1% calcium, the minimum zinc re- 
quirement for prevention of parakeratosis 
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was between 44 and 80 p.p.m. (Jour. An. 
Sci., 15:1036, 1956.) The Wisconsin data 
suggest that a ration containing 0.5% cal- 
cium, a level slightly below the recommend- 
ed allowance for growing swine, was not 
completely protective against parakeratosis 
when it contained 28 p.p.m. zinc, (Jour. 
An. Sci., 16:578, 1957.) From these studies 
it is evident that natural rations for swine 
can be limiting in zine content and that 
limiting the calcium intake to below recom- 
mended allowances in itself will not afford 
complete protection against zinc deficiency 
lesions. 


Since parakeratosis has been observed on 
a limited number of farms where garbage is 
fed, the Virginia station has analyzed sev- 
eral garbage sources for their zinc content, 
(Va. Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bul., 133, 1957). 
Garbage collected at hospitals, households, 
hotels, restaurants, military installations, 
and a college dining facility, contained zinc 
in amounts ranging from 153 to 925 p.p.m. 
(dry basis). Based on these results the 
possibilities of parakeratosis due to a lack 
of zinc in the ration would appear remote, 
despite the observation that household gar- 
bage often contained as much as 1.5 to 
2.0% calcium. 


Why parakeratosis has become a disease 
problem in swine in recent years is not clear. 
Perhaps more extensive feeding on concrete 
floors, limited access to soil or forage crops, 
and possibly not enough attention to the 
calcium content of rations are contributing 
factors. In this connection, Virginia soils 
contain zinc in the range 75 to 125 p.p.m., 
pasture crops in the range of 40 to 60 p.p.m. 
Corn, the cereal grain widely used in swine 
feeds, in our experience contains only about 
5 p.p.m. of zinc. 


Wheat Pasture Poisoning 


Another problem that appears to present 
itself with some increasing frequency is 
wheat pasture poisoning or grass tetany. 
In these conditions the blood magnesium 
level is severely depressed, calcium is usually 
lower while phosphorus may or may not 
be affected. This problem has been observed 
in Virginia in recent years in pregnant cows 
and even under conditions of dry-lot feeding 
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with only limited pasture during winter 
months. Even though the ration, upon 
analysis is found to contain liberal amounts 
of magnesium (0.20 to 0.3% when 0.06% 
is considered adequate) blood serum from 
such animals contains only about 0.05 to 
0.10 mg. % of magnesium, contrasted with 
normal values of about 2.5 mg%. Animals 
with severe hypomagnesemia usually die un- 
less therapy with calcium and magnesium 
salts is introduced prior to the onset of te- 
tanic convulsions. 


Various theories have been advanced as 
to factors that may contribute to this con- 
dition in cattle. Excessive soil fertilization 
with potash has been suggested as a factor 
suppressing magnesium uptake by pasture 
plants. Use of magnesium oxide as a ferti- 
lizer has been helpful in controlling grass 
tetany (Nutrition Reviews, 12:214, 1954). 


Wheat pastures are usually high in pro- 
tein and potassium content and attempts 
have been made to produce wheat pasture 
poisoning in sheep by feeding a ration high 
in protein and potassium (Jour. An. Sci., 
15:1263, 1956). 


Fecal magnesium was observed to in- 
crease, urinary excretion was slightly re- 
duced, with the net result of a lowered mag- 
nesium retention. Average blood mag- 
nesium levels also were reduced when the 
animals were on the high-protein, high- 





potassium ration, although tetanic symp- 
toms typical of hypomagnesemia were not 
seen. 


Optimum Mineral Requirements 
Under Study 


This brief review of mineral imbalance 
problems in livestock should suffice to draw 
attention to the fact that much is still un- 
known regarding mineral nutrition. In order 
to be in a more favorable position with re- 
gard to the need for feed supplementation 
with minerals, particularly the trace min- 
erals, the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station has initiated a long-term study in 
dairy cattle. Initial emphasis will focus 
on whether or not a ration supplying about 
5 p.p.m. of copper is adequate for growth, 
reproduction, and lactation and whether or 
not supplements of other minerals will in- 
fluence the copper requirement. Field samp- 
lings of forage crops from the major soil 
types and geographic areas of Virginia over 
the past ten years have revealed that many 
pastures, particularly if non-legumes pre- 
dominate, contain 5 p.p.m. or less of copper 
(dry basis) (Va. Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bul., 
117, 1951; 123, 1955; Jour. Agr. and Food 
Chem., 3:226, 1955). Such pasture plants 
are usually also deficient in cobalt, par- 
ticularly on the sandy soils in the coastal 
regions of the state. 





Domestic Fish Meal as a Source of Various Salmonella Types 


Salmonella have been isolated from im- 
ported fish meals by various European in- 
vestigators. Periodically, some of these 
same exporting areas supply this country 
with fish meal. However, neither imported 
nor domestically produced fish meal has 
been studied bacteriologically even though 
several hundred thousand tons are used in 
poultry feeds every year. 


In the present study 16 samples of fish 
meal were obtained from eight producing 
areas along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
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Of these specimens nine were positive for 
Salmonella and yielded 11 different sero- 
types. Salmonella senftenberg, S. tennessee, 
S. oranienburg, S. bredeney and S. schwartz- 
engrund were among the most frequently 
isolated types. In view of the large volumes 
of fish meal being used in poultry feeds, 
the danger of the spread of salmonellosis to 
poultry from this source should be investi- 
gated.— John R. Boring, III, M.S., Epi- 
demic Intelligence Service Officer, Epidemi- 
ology Branch, Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW... 


Contagious Diseases in Antiquity 


A. BARTON, B.S., B.A., D.V.M. 


Forest Hills, New York 


The concept of contagion is classic to antiq- 
uity, and has been correctly identified as a 
doctrine of Varro, the Roman. To combat 
plagues, he advised that herds be divided into 
small groups and separated from each other, 
and moved from the pastures or even the in- 
fected region. 

The isolation of sick animals was recom- 
mended and the avoidance of contagion was 
currently practiced. But the results of this 
summary and disconnected sanitary policy 
were certainly incomplete and irregular. Its 
precepts were usable, moreover, for certain 
contagions only. Against plagues that spread 
rapidly, only the intervention of the gods was 
sought. 

Although there were a number of epizootics 
that can not be positively identified as diseases 
known today, there were others that can be 
easily identified. 

Rabies was known throughout the ancient 
world, and its transmission to man by the bite 
of a rabid dog was admitted without question. 
Hippocrates, the physician, did not mention it. 
However, within 60 years after the full flower 
Hippocratic medicine had been realized, the 
philosopher and teacher, Aristotle, described 
rabies as a specific disease, affirming its trans- 
mission from the dog to other animals, but 
denying its contagiousness to man. 


In the first century of the Christian era, 
Pliny the Elder described rabies in detail, and 
Plutarch attributed the following remark to 
Aristotle: 


“You have undoubtedly seen mad dogs. As 
for me, I have seen horses that were also mad. 
Some say that rabies occurs also in cattle and 
in foxes; but suffice it to say that it occurs in 
dogs, and let no one doubt that.” 


In a well-known passage from the Meta- 
morphoses, Apulius told the story of the com- 
motion caused by a mad dog that bit man and 
beast furiously, and whose “poisoned bites 
transmitted the same fits of rage to some of 
those who received them.” There were those 
who immediately demanded the death of mad 
dog bite victims, and Lucius, changed to a 

Translated and_ edited from  Leclainche, E 


Histoire de la Medecine veterinaire, Office du 
Livre, Toulouse, 1936, pp. 70-72. 


jackass by a sorceress, escaped death only by 
drinking a bucket of water to prove that he 
was not a hydrophobe. 


Philomemus, who wrote in the third cen- 
tury A.D., described the symptoms of rabies in 
the dog as recorded by the Greeks and By- 
zantines. The best treatment was cauterization 
of the wounds, because fire was stronger than 
anything else and it destroyed the poison of 
rabies. The bite wounds were kept suppurating 
for at least 40 days to evacuate the poison. 


While the Greeks clearly defined certain af- 
fections, glanders and pleuropneumonia, for 
example, the Latins, who were agronomists and 7 
veterinarians, seemed to renounce ail sense of 
discrimination. Columellus described all herd 
diseases under the generic name of plague 
(pestilentia). Vegetius stated that it was con- ~ 
venient to group all the contagious diseases that 
caused death under the heading of malleus. 
He recognized eight forms that seemed to 
comprise all the known contagious diseases, 
but which, outside of rabies, are impossible 
to identify. The Mulomedicina Chironis clearly © 
states that in all solipeds there is a disease ~ 
called maleos (glanders of Apsyrtus); but this © 
disease corresponds to the plague in man, to 
verago in cattle, to circius (pox) in sheep, 
acceus (?) in pigs, and rabies in dogs. 


It is difficult to understand the preoccupa- 
tion manifested by authors who try to find 
similarities between bygone epidemics with 
contagions that actually exist today. The most 
reasonable hypothesis would seem to admit 
that a great many of these ancient forms have 
disappeared through the ages or have become so 
markedly changed that the forms in which they 
exist today are not recognizable. 


For almost 20 centuries an extremely serious 
“plague” raged for short periods on the banks 
of the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 
From there it moved westward into the center 
of Europe. The accuracy and agreement of the 
descriptions are such as to leave no doubt that 
it affected man and almost all of the animal 
species simultaneously. It was doubtless the | 
same terrible pandemic that was raging, though ~ 
already in an attenuated form, during the 
Middle Ages. Such a form does not corre- 
spond to any of the diseases that are known’ © 
today, and it has not stood up in any attempts 
of the critics to compare it. Is it unreasonable 
to admit that it concerns a disease that has 
fortunately become extinct — let us hope so — 
while we are everlasting onlookers of the origin 
of new contagions and the progressive disap- 
pearance of others? 
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How would YOU diagnose this? 


CASE NO. 1 
to walk without intense pain in rear quar- 


Six-year-old pointer: unable 


ters, general stiffness, tenseness and pain on 
palpatation of lumbar vertebrae. Client 
stated that dog became progressively consti- 
pated as pain of movement increased. 


Treatment with four injections of adreno- 
cortical hormores daily and supplemental 
feeding of vitamins was initiated without re- 
sults. What treatment would you recom- 
mend? For the dramatically successful regi- 
men adopted, turn to page indicated below. 


turn to page XLIII 


Jen’ 


























Problems posed by dermal disorders classified as 





seborrheic have posed a difficult clinical problem. Herein 
the author relates experience with a stabilized sulfur 
compound, which has found favor in medical practice, 
as an effective topical agent for seborrhea in dogs and 


other animals. 


Use of Polythionates and Sodium Thiosulfate 


in Seborrheic Disorders 


FRANK KRAL, V.M.D., M.V.D. (h.c.) Doc habil. 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EBACEOUS glands are closely associ- 

ated with the hair. They are usually 
located in the angle between the arrector 
pili muscle and the hair follicle. They are 
sac shaped or lobed, and are composed of 
several layers of cells which produce sebum. 
The formation of sebum results from growth 
of the sebaceous gland. The cells fill the 
gland cavity and undergo a process of de- 
generation and disintegration, forming sebum 
as an end product. The size of sebaceous 
glands varies with species, breed, and area 
of the skin. Climate and environment have 
a marked influence on the production of 
sebum, as do certain internal disorders and 
parasitic skin diseases. Demodectic and 
sarcoptic mites influence size of the sebace- 
ous glands, resulting in either an increased 
or decreased production of sebum. 


Under normal conditions sebum produc- 
tion is continuous. The chief function of 
sebum is to lubricate the growing hair and 
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to keep the skin soft and pliable. It also 
prevents the penetration of harmful sub- 
stances into the skin and protects against 
the disintegrating effects of external mois- 
ture. Sebum is completely miscible with 
water. Thus, in a sense, it serves as a water 
reservoir which helps to keep the outer 
skin layer moist. In animals, particularly 
in small animals, there are numerous skin 
disorders associated with an increased ac- 
tivity of the sebaceous glands resulting in 
seborrhea. The hyperproduction of sebum 
is usually secondary to various general or 
local pathological conditions. Seborrhea may 
affect the whole body surface or it may be 
restricted to specific areas. There may be 
fatty crust formation (seborrhea crustosa) 
or increased oily secretion (seborrhea 
oleosa). In animals, crusted seborrhea is 
the more common. 


Increased production of sebum may be 
accompanied by an inflammatory condition 
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Fig. 1. Generalized seborrhea. 


of the skin (seborrheic dermatitis or sebor- 
rheic eczema). The true cause of increased 
activity by the sebaceous glands is not 
definitely known. It has been suggested that 
vitamin and hormone deficiencies and in- 
toxications and infections may be primary 
etiological factors in the development of 
seborrhea.’ Johannsen’ reported seborrhea 
in infants with hypoproteinism. Similarly, 
we have observed seborrhea in young dogs 
and pigs suffering from protein deficiency. 
Intoxication from internal or external para- 
sites such as ascarid and demodectic mites 
may predispose to seborrhea. Wirth’ re- 
ported the development of seborrheic ec- 
zema following pectoral influenza in horses, 
and as a sequel to distemper in dogs. Some 
cases of seborrhea in dogs suggests a possi- 
ble hereditary factor. 


Clinical Signs 


The clinical signs of seborrhea in various 
species of animals are generally similar. 


Dogs. In short haired dogs the dry crust- 
ed type of seborrhea predominates, and is 
ordinarily seen on the face, neck, back, on 
the base of the tail, and on the abdomen. 
The extremities are not often affected. In 
long haired dogs seborrheic disorders are 
frequently found on the glabrous skin of the 
abdomen, on the inner sides of the thighs, 
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and on the lower part of the thorax. Greasy 
crusts cover the affected skin and are tightly 
attached to the base of the hair. As the 
hair grows, the pellet-like seborrheic secre- 
tions remain suspended from them like a 
chain. Later on, the pellets fuse into clumps. 
When seborrhea develops on the abdominal 
skin or on the inner surfaces of the thighs, 
the skin becomes thickened, forming folds. 


An oily type of seborrhea affecting the 
external ear canal may be seen in dogs in 
association with seborrhea of the skin. Dogs 
with seborrhea develop a characteristic fatty 
odor, particularly when they are kept in a 
closed room. The primary histologic change 
in canine seborrhea is hypertrophy of the 
sebaceous glands. 


Horses. In horses, a generalized crusted 
form of seborrhea is observed most frequent- 
ly. It involves the entire body surface with 
the exception of the extremities. In rare 
cases, seborrheic skin lesions are limited to 
the areas with long hairs, notably the mane 
and tail. 


Sheep. In sheep, crusted seborrhea is 
relatively frequent and is commonly called 
false sheep mange. Lesions are found on the 
neck, back, and the shoulder regions. 


Pigs. Kernkamp*‘ described seborrhea 
oleosa in young pigs from four to ten weeks 
of age. Crusts were waxy or oily and were 
found on the arms, thighs, sides of the face, 
and on the thorax, and abdomen. Affected 
Pigs experienced rapid weight loss, were 
anorexic and eventually died. 


Treatment 


The control of seborrhea, seborrheic 
dermatitis and seborrheic eczema has always 
posed a problem. Although numerous sys- 
temic and topical therapies have been pro- 
posed as remedial possibilities, generalized 
seborrhea remains an essentially incurable 
disease. Various parenteral preparations 
have been employed without success. Iodine, 
iron, arsenicals, vitamins, hormones and 
protein supplements have been administered 
but have not proved to be particularly bene- 
ficial. Likewise, reduction of dietary fat has 
failed to bring about appreciable improve- 
ment. 
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Of the many local remedies recommended 
for treating seborrhea in animals or man, 
sulfur retains the greatest popularity, and 
it is considered to be a valuable topical medi- 
cament.® Because of the widespread use of 
this element in dermatology, attention has 
been focused on the problem of how to 
achieve optimal therapeutic efficiency in its 
application to the affected areas of the skin. 
Topically applied sulfur desirably enhances 
exfoliation, but its action against the patho- 
genic cells associated with skin disease is 
of equal importance to its keratolytic prop- 
erty. It is expedient, therefore, that the 
sulfur be presented to these cells in its most 
active state. 


Elemental sulfur is in itself not highly 
toxic to microorganisms.° Rather, it must 
be converted to other forms which do pos- 
sess activity. Once applied, exposure to 
air and moisture in the presence of tissue 
substances effects conversion of the sulfur 





Fig. 2. Localized seborrhea. 
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to polysulfides and the more complex poly- 
thionic acids. The former exert little effect 
against pathogenic organisms, but the latter 
have been shown to be both germicidal and 
fungicidal.*’ Combes*® pointed out that the 
polythionic acids, through their hygroscopic 
properties, bring about dehydration of the 
epidermis, thereby hastening exfoliation. 
Chardon’ also determined that such forms 
of sulfur are satisfactory drying and ex- 
foliating agents. This investigator further 
states that polythionic acids and their salts, 
the polythionates, are the active compounds 
of sulfur at the skin surfaces. 


In the past, the principal drawback to 
the use of polythionates was their inherent 
instability. However, a method of stabiliz- 
ing these active compounds was eventually 
developed, and for a number of years these 
complex forms of sulfur have found favor 
with the medical profession in several Euro- 
pean countries. Chardon’ and Moller and 
Lomholt*® have reported on the therapeutic 
and patient advantages associated with 
polythionate usage. In this country 
Finnerud and Riddell’ and Delaney and 
Robarge”’ conducted clinical experiments 
to evaluate the polythionates as_ topical 
agents in the treatment of acne and sebor- 
rhea. The former investigators obtained 
beneficial results in 67 of 93 patients (73%) 
who had seborrheic dermatitis of the scalp, 
and in 13 of 20 patients (65%) with sebor- 
rheic dermatitis of areas other than the 
scalp. The latter physicians cbserved that 
a stabilized solution of polythionates elicited 
a satisfactory response in 58 of 64 patients 
(90%) experiencing acne or seborrhea. 


It has been considered that the capacity 
of the polythionates to rapidly penetrate the 
skin and enter the underlying tissue may 
contribute to the therapeutic effectiveness 
of sulfur in this form. Recently, Neesby, 
Koff and Pircio,** by the use of radioisotope 
technics, designed a method to measure the 
rate and amount of absorption of poly- 
thionates by the intact skin of the rat. Using 
this procedure and a variation of same, 
Neesby, Pircio and Grattan** demonstrated 
that polythionates do readily pass through 
the skin and reach the tissues beneath. 
Scott*® has treated a series of patients with 
radioactive sulfur. He observed that the 
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absorption and fate of S-35 in normal skin 
differs quite strikingly from that seen in 
cases of seborrheic dermatitis, acne vulgaris, 
psoriasis, and a miscellany of other derma- 
toses. According to Scott’s findings, there 
appears to be a distinctive pattern of locali- 
zation and mode of distribution of the radio- 
isotope in each of the reference conditions. 
For example, in skin affected with licheni- 
fication, eczema and discoid or lupus 
erythematosus the sulfur remains extracellu- 
lar, whereas in the case of seborrheic derma- 
titis it is found within the cell. The possible 
implication of this observation is discussed 
by the author. 


Experimental Studies 


During the past two years we have carried 
out studies to determine the effectiveness 
of polythionates in the treatment of sebor- 
rhea in animals seen at the clinic. In all, 
37 cases have been treated to date: 14 dogs, 
two horses and one cat with generalized 
seborrhea; 12 dogs and two cats with local- 
ized seborrhea; and six dogs with seborrheic 
dermatitis. In addition to the application 
of polythionates topically, some of the ani- 
mals also received crystalline sodium thio- 
sulfate orally. Horses received 10 to 15 gm. 
of thiosulfate three times per day for a 
period of four to six days. Average-sized 
dogs were given a total of 1.5 gm. of thio- 
sulfate in three divided doses daily for four 
to six days, depending upon the severity of 
the seborrhea. Recently the administration 
of thiosulfate intravenously has been 
studied. The results of these experiments 
will be reported later. 


Four polythionate preparations were used 
in the course of our investigation. Two 
were stabilized aqueous solutions of poly- 
thionates, (Thionium—Jen-Sal)* differing 
from one another only in concentration. The 
first contained 2.5% polythionates; equiva- 
lent to 1.5% elemental sulfur; the second 
5% polythionates equivalent to 3% ele- 
mental sulfur. The two other preparations 
tested were ointments. One of these** con- 

*Dermasulf; kindly furnished by the Carroll Dun- 
ham Smith Pharmacal Co., New Brunswick, N. 
available to veterinarians from Jensen- Salsbery 
Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo., under the trade- 
name Thionium. 

**Topisulph [polythionate plus_ bis-(lauryl-tri- 


methylammonium) polythionate]. Also supplied by 
Smith Pharmacal Company. 
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Fig. 3. Generalized seborrhea in a horse. 


tained 2% polythionates, equivalent to 1.2% 
elemental sulfur, in a vanishing cream ve- 
hicle; the other was a combination of 1.5% 
polythionates and a 1.5% concentration of 
a quaternary ammonium complex of poly- 
thionates,** also in a vanishing cream base 
—total elemental sulfur equivalent, 1.2%. 
Treatment consisted of twice daily appli- 
cation of the polythionate preparations for 
eight to 14 days (longer in some instances). 
The liquid polythionates were liberally ap- 
plied to the involved regions of the skin with 
mild massage. The creams were also gently 
rubbed into the affected areas. 


Results 


Generalized Seborrhea. The two horses 
treated were originally assigned for eutha- 
nasia. Both recovered within eight weeks 
on the thiosulfate-polythionate treatment 
regimen, and thus far there has been no re-. ~ 
currence of the seborrheic condition. The 
one cat and nine of the 14 dogs treated — 
made complete recoveries. Three dogs were | 
markedly improved after treatment. In the 
remaining two response to therapy was un- 
satisfactory and ultimately the animals were 
destroyed. Histological examination re- 
vealed that in both these failures there was 
extensive enlargement of the sebaceous 
glands. 


Localized Seborrhea. All 12 dogs and the © 
two cats responded fully to the therapy. To 
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date there has been no evidence of a return 
of the condition in any of them. 


Seborrheic Dermatitis. The six dogs pre- 
senting this condition made a full recovery 
and have remained symptom-free since. 
Two of them received only topical therapy; 
the other four, both topical and systemic 
treatment. 


Conclusions 


Our findings with the stabilized aqueous 
solutions of polythionates closely parallel 
those observed in clinical studies.**** It can 
be stated that sulfur in this form is highly 
efficacious as a topical remedy for seborrhea 
and seborrheic dermatitis seen in animals. 
Both the 2.5 and 5% strengths were well 
tolerated by all animals treated. These 
liquids make administration a simple pro- 
cedure. They offer the added advantage in 
that no visible residues remains at the site 
of application. This feature has significance 
since it is a deterrent to the natural in- 
clination of an animal to remove topical 
medicaments as possible. 


The preparations containing the poly- 
thionate form of sulfur in a vanishing cream 
base were found to be both effective and 
non-sensitizing. Recently a clinical study” 
has demonstrated that polythionates in a 
vanishing cream carrier make a _ suitable 
companion to the preparations presenting 
them in a stabilized aqueous vehicle. Our 


Fig. 4. Localized seborrhea in a dog. 
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results confirm this observation. The creams 
are particularly useful when a lubricating 
agent may be of considered advantage. 


In severe and generalized seborrheic con- 
ditions it is necessary to combine the topi- 
cal treatment with the systemic administra- 
tion of sodium thiosulfate. 


Summary 


Thirty-two dogs, three cats and two 
horses presenting generalized seborrhea, 
localized seborrhea or seborrheic dermatitis 
were treated by the systemic administration 
of sodium thiosulfate and/or topical appli- 
cation daily of polythionates in stabilized 
aqueous solution or in a specially prepared 
vanishing cream vehicle. This treatment 
regimen yielded uniformly excellent results. 


Sulfur in the form of the polythionates 
appears to be highly effective as a topical 
remedy for the control of seborrhea and 
seborrheic dermatitis. Both the aqueous 
and vanishing cream preparations used in 
this study were well tolerated, no case of 
sensitivity to either the active component 
or carrier having been noted. These medica- 
tions are simple to apply. Following gentle 
massage no deposits of sulfur remain on 
the skin. There is then the advantage that 
the treated animal cannot successfully re- 
move the medicament after application has 
been effected. 
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Penicillin 


Cited at the Antibiotic Symposium held 
in Washington, October 1957, was the tre- 
mendous increase in production of penicillin 
since the termination of World War II. In 
1945, there was only one type of penicillin 
preparation — the injectable sodium or cal- 
cium salt. 


Today there are 121 such preparations 
available commercially. Over these past few 
years penicillin has been injected, fed, 
spread over parts of the body, insufflated, 
and sprayed. No surface or cavity of the 
human or animal body has remained in- 
violate. 


Antibiotics as a class are probably the 
most widely used therapeutic agents, and 
penicillin the most widely employed. 


Authorities have estimated that about 
10% of the human population in this coun- 
try has developed a “proneness” to become 
sensitive to some food, drug, cosmetic. This 
formula, when applied to penicillin use, has 
evoked some concern for some 17,000,000 
individuals who may react unfavorably. 


The American Medical Journal (Feb. 28, 
1958) comments that “The great majority 
of reactions occurred after administration 
of the antibiotic under the supervision of a 
physician.” In spite of the number of re- 
actions, it must be realized that the survey 
covered a three-year period during which 
time approximately 600 tons of penicillin 
were produced for human use, equivalent to 
over 2,000,000,000 average daily doses of 
300,000 units. 
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Incidence of Rabies 


A statistical table prepared by the Animal 
Disease Eradication Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA, illustrates reduced 
incidence of rabies in all animals and man 
during the past 20 years and effectiveness 
of control measures applied. 


During the ten-year period (1938-1947) 
total number of cases reported was 90,019 
for an annual average of 9,002. Only 73,307 
were reported for the period 1948-1957, or 
an average of 7,330 per year, indicating a 
reduced incidence approaching 20%. 


Incidence 


Of particular significance in the data re- 
ported was reduction in number of cases in 
dogs. During the early part of the survey 
period, annual average dog cases approxi- 
mated 8,000. Less than 2,000 cases in dogs 
were reported for 1957. 


In contrast, incidence appears to be in- 
creasing in wildlife (various species) and 
cattle. Whereas only 44 cases were classified 
as occurring in “miscellaneous” species in 
1938, 1,989 are noted in this category for 
1957. 


Number of cases in man reported total 
450 for the past 20 year period; total for 
all species, 163,326. 


Statistical material presented is tempered 
by the statement that “it is believed the re- 
ported cases do not represent all that oc- 
curred.” 
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Tendon Healing 


Details concerning tendon healing are quite well understood. 


Lacking is time required for injured tendons to regain 
original strength. Findings and conclusions of original 
research conducted by the author as a postgraduate 
project as reported here were presented at the 40th annual 
meeting of the Southern Veterinary Medical Association, 
Roanoke, Virginia, October 27-30, 1957. 


W. W. ARMISTEAD, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


EMARKABLY little information on 

tendon healing is to be found in veteri- 
nary literature. This is of no serious import 
in many respects since tendon healing is 
about the same in all species, and there is a 
great volume of information on tendon heal- 
ing in man. However, mostly lacking in hu- 
man medical literature is information on how 
much time is required for healing tendons 
to regain their original strength. That such 
information is lacking is easy to understand 
since human patients ordinarily follow the 
doctor’s directions and put the injured part 
back to work gradually. But veterinary 
patients can not follow directions and gener- 
ally attempt to use the tendon as soon as 
restraining devices or medication are re- 
moved. Consequently, an answer to the 
question, When is a tendon healed?, is of 
great importance to the veterinary surgeon, 
who must decide when to remove restraining 
devices. How soon weight bearing should 
be allowed is a question of particular im- 
portance in large animals. 
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Before these questions can be answered, 
it is necessary to decide what is meant by 
“thealed.” Most soft tissue wounds are con- 
sidered healed when the defect caused by 
the wound has been cleared of debris and 
filled in with new tissue. However, this new 
tissue can be instantly differentiated histo- 
logically from the surrounding “normal” 
tissue. In weight-bearing structures such as 
bone, healing can not be considered com- 
plete clinically until normal function is 
restored. In tendon, therefore, it seems 
logical to consider healing complete when 
the tendon is again able to carry out its 
physiological function. 


Healing Time 


It has been shown’ that the rate of fibro- 
plasia is the same in the healing of cutaneous 
wounds in various species of animals. This 
fibroplasia appears to occur as an indepen- 
dent biologic phenomenon unrelated to 
species, or even type of tissue, and it cor- 
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responds to the process of growth.’ However, 
although rate of fibroplasia may be the 
same, time required for wounded tissues to 
regain normal functional strength varies 
widely. For example, Howes et al.’ found 
that normal tensile strength of cutaneous 
wounds was regained “in the rat in 60 days, 
in the rabbit in 180, while in the dog the 
scar does not regain the normal strength 
of the skin even after 385 days.” This same 
principle applies to tendons: Healing rate 
is the same, but healing time depends on 
how strong the tendon needs to be to carry 
out its function. 


Process 
of Tendon Healing 


MUSCLE = TENDON ) 
———_ t 





























Fig. 1. Diagram illustrating, from top to bottom, 
the healing of a severed tendon in the absence of 
excessive inflammation. When the tendon is sev- 
ered, the muscle retracts, drawing the cut ends 
apart. Soon pseudopodia begin to grow out, event- 
ually restoring continuity of the tendon. Finally, 
the new-tissue bridge contracts, restoring the 


tendon to almost, but not quite, its original 


length. In the case of the achilles tendon, the 
remainder of the “slack” is taken up by the ani- 
mal’s adjusting the angle of hock and stifle 
joints. As a result there may be no noticeable 
limp. 
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When a tendon is severed in tendon 
sheath it will make an attempt to attach 
itself to something, or to reach out and 
join its opposite end by sending out a 
pseudopodium.’ If severed where there is 
no gross tendon sheath (as in the case of 
the achilles tendon) a thick, jelly-like tube 
soon will extend out as a pseudopodium and 
attach. If the two severed ends touch, or 
if the pseudopodia touch, they will grow 
together and eventually undergo a certain 
amount of contraction, reestablishing the 
continuity of the tendon. (See fig. 1.) 


If a tendon is bruised or only partially 
ruptured, it will undergo repair during 
which it will become swollen and soft. After 
one to three weeks, such a tendon may 
rupture completely as the result of a rela- 
tively trivial strain. 


Tension plays an important role in the 
differentiation of new fibrous tissue to re- 
semble tendon. Tendon transplanted to a 
site where it suffers no longitudinal stress 
gradually regresses to tissue resembling 
simple connective tissue. Conversely, the 
fibrous tissue which bridges the gap in 
healing tendon begins to look more and 
more like true tendon as it is subjected to 
the strain of usage. 


If the gap in the severed tendon is too 
great, or if inflammation is severe, the 
pseudopodia are less helpful and the tendon 
ends are likely to attach themselves to the 
paratendon, destroying gliding action and 
function. It should be remembered that if 
a tendon becomes adhered at one point in 
its sheath, it will rapidly become adhered 
from that point distally. (See fig. 2). In 
the case of the achilles tendon, which has 
no true sheath, healing may occur against 
greater odds and with less than expected 
impairment of function. 


Surgical freeing of a tendon adhered to 
its sheath ordinarily is futile if it is simply 
dropped back into the same cicatricial bed. 
The cicatrix will reform and exercise can 
not prevent this. Human surgeons have 
developed technics for preventing re-adhe- 
sion by interposing between the tendon and 
its bed a layer of fatty tissue, muscle fascia, 
or human or bovine fibrin film. 


In surgical operations on tendons, care 
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Fig. 2. Severe inflammation (top) usually results 
in adhesion of the tendon to surrounding tissue 
(center), destroying gliding action. Once the ten- 
don is thus immobilized, it will quickly become 
adhered from the point of original inflammation 
to its distal insertion (bottom). 
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approximating that employed by plastic 
surgeons should be used. Sterile technic, 
small gauge suture and needles, and avoid- 
ance of crushing or other trauma are es- 
sential. 


Experimental Study 


In an experiment conducted by the writer 
at the Ohio State University’, 42 adult rats 
were used. In each animal, the right achilles 
tendon was traumatized while the left was 
used as a control. In 18 rats the tendons 
were divided surgically and allowed to heal 
without suturing or bandaging. In 24 rats 
the tendons were uniformly crushed with 
the tip of a six-inch Mayo needle forcep. 
In six of these 24 the same tendons were 
re-crushed at the same sites on three suc- 
ceeding dates at six-weeks intervals. 


It is, of course, not possible to watch 
tendons heal as skin healing can be watched. 
Neither is it practical to test the tensile 
strength of a tendon in a living patient. It 
was necessary therefore to devise a method 
for testing the tensile strength of tendons 
at various stages of healing in order to 
obtain information about the return of heal- 
ing tendons to physiological strength. 
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At intervals during the healing process 
some of the rats were destroyed, both hind 
legs removed at the coxofemoral joints and 
the skin removed from these legs. Then all 
structures except the achilles tendons were 
divided midway between the stifles and 
hocks and each leg was placed in a Dillon 
Universal Testing Machine. (See fig. 3.) 
Specially designed lucite clamps were used 
to adapt the leg to the testing machine. 
(See fig. 4.) One clamp was fastened against 
the medial and lateral aspects of the thigh; 
the other was fastened against the anterior 
and posterior surfaces of the metatarsal 
region. The leg then was attached to the 
machine with the stifle and hock joints in 
a partly flexed position. The machine was 
turned on and the two parts of the leg were 
pulled apart until the achilles or one of its 
attachments broke. The heaviest resistance 
encountered during the pull was indicated 
on the machine dial in pounds. 





Fig. 3. The Dillon Universal Testing Machine 
used to test the tensile strength of rat tendons. 
Electrically powered, the machine pulled the 
achilles tendon apart at the rate of 12 inches per 
minute until some part of the tendon-muscle unit 
broke. The maximum pull exerted remainded in- 
dicated on the dial in pounds. All testing was 
done in a room conditioned for constant tempera- 
ture and humidity (75 F.; 50% humidity). 











Fig. 4. Diagram of the lucite clamp used to adapt 
the rat leg to the testing machine. 


Findings 


As might have been expected, the data 
revealed that regaining of tensile strength 
in these tendons was directly related to 
healing time. Other interesting facts were 
learned. 


1. The 18 achilles tendons divided sur- 
gically united spontaneously without sutur- 
ing or immobilization. Stewart‘ previously 
had reported the same findings in cats. 


2. Severed tendons regained the strength 
of their muscles and attachments by eight 
weeks after operation, but did not regain the 
strength of the opposite, normal leg until 22 
weeks after operation. Evidently the mus- 
cle of a severed tendon undergoes significant 
loss of tensile strength during the healing 
period. 

3. Tendons which were crushed once re- 
gained the strength of their muscles and 
attachments by six weeks, but did not re- 
gain normal strength until ten weeks after 
crushing. 





4. Tendons crushed four times at six- 
weeks intervals gained normal strength three 
weeks after the last traumatization. 


These and other® data suggest that heal- 
ing of tendon is best and most safely ac- 
complished if the tendon is immobilized and 
relieved of tension during the first two or 
three weeks, then gradually subjected to 
increasing use after three weeks. In the 
case of severed tendons, contraction occurs 
immediately, separating the cut ends. If 
the tendon is not sutured, this gap ordinarily 
is filled in with fibrous connective tissue, 
causing the restored tendon to be longer 
than the original. However this lengthening 
is compensated for partly by contraction of 
the healing scar and partly by the animal’s 
changing the angles of joints above and 
below the tendon. 


An interesting finding was the develop- 
ment of fibrocartilage in the tendons which 
had been repeatedly crushed. Thus fibro- 
cartilage development in tendons may be 
a reaction to repeated trauma. Todd’* has 
called attention to the occurrence in aged 
persons of “small osteophytic outgrowths” 
into muscular attachments and tendon in- 
sertions. He states that “they probably re- 
sult from the stress and strain of use, a 
form of injury and repair cumulative dur- 
ing life.” 
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Leptospira pomona infections have been 
serologically demonstrated in Wisconsin’s 
native deer population. Over 30% of serums 
tested have shown positive L. pomona titers. 
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Adults lose more teeth from diseases of 
the gums and periodontal tissues than from 
dental caries. 
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DR. WILLIAM G. MAGRANE 


President 


Dr. William G. Magrane, prac- 

titioner at Mishawaka, Indiana became 
president of the American Animal Hospital 
Association during the closing sessions. 
The association met in convention 


April 23-26, 1958 at Chicago. 


The AMERICAN ANIMAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


The largest number of veterinarians ever 
to attend an annual meeting of the American 
Animal Hospital Association was treated 
to a well planned and conducted scientific 
program at the Drake Hotel, Chicago on 
April 23-26, 1958. Total registration ex- 
ceeded 800; veterinarians numbered ap- 
proximately 500. 


Preconvention Workshop 


Beginning with four hour-long sessions on 
Wednesday morning, the program developed 
as a postgraduate training course at which 
selected speakers came to grips with current 
problems. These sessions were billed as 
Preconvention Seminars and Workshops 
and were opened to all. Subjects discussed 
included Clinical Test, Skin Disease, Radio- 
logy, and Photography. Those purchasing 
tickets rotated from station to station where 
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facilities were provided for study and dis- 
cussion. A host assigned at each station 
with assistants made up the faculty. 


At the Clinical Test section, Dr. J. G. 
Peck, host, was assisted by Dr. Charles E. 
Bild, Dr. V. G. Crago, Dr. Lee R. Phillips 
and Dr. William J. Zontine. Here groups 
gathered around tables where samples, re- 
agents, centrifuges, et cetera were provided 
for conduct of various tests. Special con- 
sideration was given to blood chemistry and 
direction for conducting the hematocrit test, 
sedimentation rate, icterus index and buffy 
coat layer by the means available, includ- 
ing employment of the new hematocrit cen- 
trifuge. 


Dr. F. Kral was principle lecturer at the 
section on skin. Here typical cases com- 
mon skin: diseases of dogs were presented. 
Discussions included the nature, diagnosis 
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The President-elect 


Dr. William K. 
Riddell 





Dr. William K. Riddell, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, vice president, was named presi- 
dent elect of the American Animal | 
Hospital Association during the recent | 
convention at Chicago. | 





and pathogenesis of these disorders and 
recommendations for their medical man- 
agement. 


Radiology proved most interesting. Here 
equipment was displayed and demonstrated. 
Positioning patients for both skeletal and 
soft tissue work was also featured. Dr. 
Theodore J. Lafeler Jr., host, was ably as- 
sisted by Dr. Myron Bernstein, William H. 
Crago, and Irwin E. Kretchmer. 


Photography, conducted in parlor C, in- 
cluded demonstration of equipment for 
making movies and still pictures of pro- 
cedures, tissue specimens and roentgeno- 
grams. Interest demonstrated indicated that 
visitors acknowledged the value of photo- 
graphy for case records and for reporting. 


General Session 


General session began on Thursday morn- 
ing and continued through Saturday noon. 
Highlighting the first day included presen- 
tations on Allergic Dermatoses in Dogs by 
Dr. F. Kral and consideration of some 
matters concerned with the incidence of hip 
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dysplasia in purebred dogs by Dr. Otto 
Schales. At three sessions presentations 
from the rostrum were alternated with 
demonstrations via closed circuit television, 
the latter through the courtesy of Allied 
Laboratories and the Radio Corporation of 
America. Personalities presenting discus- 
sions revealed apparent depth of talent in 
the profession. Less well known practi- 
tioners also demonstrated high perfection 
of technics in their presentations. 


Though a considerable portion of this 
program will be published, much does not 
lend itself to reproduction, but served only 
for the profit and pleasure of those in at- 
tendance. Dr. William J. Foster functioned 
as chairman of the Program Committee. 


Awards 





Dr. Mark Allam— receiving the Gaines “Fido” 
from Harry Miller (left). 


The Committee on Awards selects recipi- 
ents from among nominees proposed by 
members. This year the handsome plaque, 
citation and monetary award, project of the 
Mark L. Morris Animal Memorial Founda- 
tion, went to Dr. Carl F. Schlotthauer, pro- 
fessor of experimental surgery at the Mayo 
Foundation. He has served as veterinarian 
in an advisory capacity for 35 years at the 
Mayo Foundation and Mayo Clinic—a 
most unique role. 


The Gaines  Veterinarian-of-the-Year 
award presented annually by the Gaines 
Dog Research Center went to Dr. Mark 
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Allam, dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A 
monetary award accompanied the presenta- 
tion of the well-known “Fido.” 


Entertainment 


Those having responsibility for planning 
and making arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of guests and visitors during off hours 
were commended for providing a series of 
enjoyable events. Beside the annual pre- 
convention golf tournament an evening was 
arranged at the famous Kungsholm Restau- 
rant and Puppet Opera, President’s Re- 
ception and Banquet, and a number of 
luncheons that have become traditional. 


Officers 


Dr. William G. Magrane, practitioner, 
Mishawaka, Ind., was advanced from presi- 
dent-elect to president, and assumed the role 
of first officer at the closing session. Elected 
as president-elect was Dr. William K. Rid- 
dell, Los Angeles, Calif., vice president, Dr. 
Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, Ill. Dr. Ralph E. 






Dr. Carl F. Schlotthauer— holding the plaque 
that represents the Mark L. Morris Animal 
Foundation Award. 


Ruggles was reelected treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Board reemployed Doctor Riser as exe- 
cutive secretary. 


The A.A.H.A. will meet again at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., May 4-9, 1959. 





Colorado Veterinary Medical Association 


A RADIO PROGRAM in Denver, sponsored by 
the Colorado Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, has captured the imagination of its 
Rocky Mountain listening audience. 


An informal 15 minutes of “over the 
coffee” chit chat about veterinary subjects, 
the program features a friendly veterinarian, 
“Doctor John.” Actually he is Dr. Gail 
Gilbert, executive secretary of the Colorado 
Association, but his identity is not known 
to the listeners. 


The other half of the conversation is 
borne by Bob Lilly, a long-time personality 
of station KOA, an NBC affiliated station. 

In the broadcast, neighborly ‘Doctor 
John” (right) drops in for his morning 
coffee with Mr. Lilly (left). Doctor Gilbert, 
often using suggestions of fellow veteri- 
narians, prepares the entire script. 
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Sponsors Radio Program 


The program was launched last October 
and has prompted hundreds of letters from 
listeners. Some weeks the correspondence 
has numbered as high as 65 letters. 








GRAPH 1. Rising Cost of Small Animal 
Biologics and Drugs — 1948-58 
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GRAPH 4. Rising Cost of Living — 1948-58 
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Business Records and Office Management 


GRAPH 2. Rising Cost of Office Supplies 
and Clinic Equipment — 1948-58 
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GRAPH 3. Rising Wages of Nonprofessional 
and Professional Employees — 1948-58 
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From a report presented by the Committee on Records 
and Office Management at the annual meeting of the 
American Animal Hospital Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, April 23-26, 1958—Dr. E. Edgar Ruebush, 
chairman. 


DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS, Many small 
animal practitioners have been caught in a 
cost-price impasse. On the one hand, fixed 
costs as well as out-of-pocket expenses in- 
volved in the business operation of a veteri- 
narian, have been climbing. Prices of gaso- 
line, clothing, food, drugs, biologics, and 
equipment have been going up along with 
the rest of the economy. At the same time 
many veterinarians have experienced diffi- 
culty in passing along these rising costs to 
their customers, and have therefore not been 
able to participate fully in the returns to 
which their investment and training en- 
titles them. 


In many areas of the country — and in 
many areas of practice — events have proved 
that a veterinarian’s services are price in- 
elastic. Not unlike the price barrier that 
attends the sale of certain products — such 
as chewing gum, coffee, et cetera — the 
veterinarian’s prices for services are fre- 
quently restricted. In many areas a veteri- 
narian will be unable to get more than $10. 
for a spay operation on a cat; in others the 
practitioner might be able to get as much 
as $30. for the same work. 
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The most telling anomoly that emerges 
from questionnaires submitted to small ani- 
mal practitioners is the tendency to adjust 
veterinary practice to existing conditions. 
Practitioners gear their charges to a series 
of highly special situations not easily re- 
flected in statistical averages. 

In a series of charts prepared by the 
Committee on Records and Office Manage- 
ment, Dr. E. Edgar Ruebush, chairman, 
members of the American Animal Hospital 
Association were appraised of their institu- 
tional status at the recent Chicago meeting. 


Based upon information obtained from 
a membership questionnaire, and on eco- 
nomic information obtained from the De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, several different veterinary supply 
companies, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and the Library of Congress, 
these charts are self explanatory. 


Record Data 


Graphs 1 and 2 are based on averages 
of ten different products; graphs 3, 5, and 
6 are based on averages of more than 100 
samples; and graph 4 is based on thousands 
of items involved in the cost of living. 


With 1948 as the base year (100%), the 
continuing rise in prices is evident with 
only casual inspection of these charts. 


In one area spay and castration may be 
up whereas boarding and grooming remain 
constant; in another area the reverse will 
be true—boarding and grooming prices 
will be up, whereas spay and castration re- 
main the same. 


Most veterinarians who believe their 
charges to be low have a reason: They are 
concerned about public resentment or criti- 
cism; they operate in a low income area; 
or they feel that their present prices yield 
the best profit (through greater volume). 


Veterinarians who have been unable to 
raise their overall charges by at least 36% 
in the past ten years have not kept pace 
with the economy. 


In order to cope with this economic fact 
of life, veterinarians are obliged to under- 
stand fully the scope and direction of trends 
now taking shape. 
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GRAPH 5. Increase of Hospital Property 
Taxes — 1948-58 
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GRAPH 6. Overall Cost of Maintaining a 
Hospital — 1948-58 
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GRAPH 7. Overall Charges Made by 
Veterinarians — 1948-58 
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CLIFFORD L. McGINNIS, D.V.M. 


Peoria, Illinois 


The Veterinarian and Credit 


Credit extended by the veterinarian to 
pet owners is in a class by itself. This may 
or may not be because an owner’s affection 
for a pet is frequently ephemeral. As long 
as Rover is on hand each evening to greet 
the returning bread winner with a wagging 
tail and a friendly bark, nothing is too good 
for the pet. But if Rover runs away or 
gets hit by a Mack truck, it is seldom long 
before the memory of the pet is as feeble 
as that of a rich relative suddenly tasting 
insolvency. 


It is axiomatic that more time and money 
is spent on those that die than on those 
that recover. If a pet dies in the hospital, 
we render a statement in full immediately. 
Owners are more inclined to pay while the 
situation is fresh in mind and before friends 
start the brainwashing process by reciting 
lurid tales of cures that might have worked. 


Emergency surgery, which usually means 
cesarean section in the middle of the night, 
presents a difficult collection problem. Such 
patients usually belong to individuals who 
wait as long as possible before presenting 
their pets, either because they can not 
afford surgery or are sure the bitch will 
whelp normally. The incidents that lead 
up to emergency surgery normally take 
shape while you are in a sound sleep. They 
gather speed when you hear a description 
of symptoms and a report on the length 
of time the dog has been in labor. They 
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come to a crashing finale when you decide 
it will be necessary to operate. You invite 
them to present the bitch at the hospital, 
and you meet them there. At this point they 
declare bankruptcy. Not many of us have 
the steel nerve to go back to bed and leave 
them with their troubles. 


There are owners with pets that have 
a bad ear or bad skin. Veterinarians who 
treat them as out patients expect to be paid 
upon recovery, which may be after five or 
six treatments. But before completion of 
the prescribed course the owner loses inter- 
est. The condition worsens or remains un- 
resolved. Such clients are slow to pay. 


And there is the type of individual who 
has no intention of paying. Such a “dead- 
beat” will run his credit as far as he can 
at one place and then take his problems 
elsewhere. 


Another type has ample funds but pays 
with great reluctance. I am certain that this 
type lets bills pile up from one month to 
the next and enjoys a fat checking account 
at the expense of creditors. 


Those who are committed to the evil of 
extending credit may do well to remember 
a few fundamentals. 


1. Give the client an estimate of charges 
at the time of the first visit. This will pre- 
clude an unpleasant surprise when the work 
is completed. Do not ask the question, 
“Will you pay this or do you wish to 
charge it,” when returning a patient to the 
owner. By saying, “Your charges will be 
$10. Mr. Jones,” he will more often than 
not pay immediately. 


2. Keep a book of universal checks handy. 


3. Try to send statements at the end of 
each month. 


4. A statement can be mailed as soon 
as work is completed for a specific job. 


5. If there has been no response at the 
end of three months, send a registered letter. 
Try to telephone the account four or five 
months after the bill is due. At the end 
of five or six months, turn the account over 
to a collection agency. (The first thing an 
agency will want to know is the client’s 
place of employment. It is well to have this 
information on the record card.) 
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distemperoid virus 


ferret origin ©  viablized 


prophylactically efficient 
therapeutically effective 


sold to graduate veterinarians only * contact your local distributor 


“LIFE WITH ROVER’’. How is 
your supply of this little booklet 
that tells about the ancestry, diet 
and health-care of dogs? When- 
_ ever you want more copies, ask 
, your local distributor. 
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THE A.V.M.A.—WHAT IS IT DOING FOR YOU? 


Guest Editorial 


W. W. ARMISTEAD, D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D. 


President, American Veterinary Medical Association, and 


Dean, College of Veterinary Medicine 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


VETERINARY MEDICINE has made 
tremendous advances in professional and 
social standing during recent years, but it 
still has a long way to go. Some say the pro- 
fession can never attain equal status with 
human medicine because the physician 
treats human beings whereas we treat ani- 
mals. This is faulty reasoning. Physicians 
were not always held in such high esteem. 
In little more than a hundred years the 
medical profession has progressed from 
barbering and midwifery to become a most 
noble human calling. What has brought 
about this change? Human life certainly 
has not increased in value; indeed, with 
steadily increasing populations and length- 
ening life expectancy, it may have declined 
a little. 


Of course medicine has progressed in part 
because of its scientific accomplishments. 
But most of the advance is due to improved 
ethics and public relations. Contrast today’s 
typical physician with his counterpart of 
a century ago who wore a badge of pus and 
blood on his lapel and muttered darkly of 
“leeches” and “potions.” By exemplary 
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public relations and ethical behavior, to- 
day’s physician has reached the pinnacle of 
importance in human society. 


This accomplishment of human medicine 
can be duplicated by the veterinary profes- 
sion. Our progress too, has been conspicu- 
ous. But there still is much to do. The capa- 
bilities and potentialities of veterinary medi- 
cine are fully understood by too few people. 
And there are still society-conscious mothers 
who would not want their daughters to 
marry veterinarians. 


Veterinarians must write and speak more. 
Words like business, customer, kennel, ad- 
vertising, and “shot” must be deleted from 
our professional vocabulary and replaced 
with words like practice, client, ward, public 
relations, and injection. We must enter 
wholeheartedly into community life. We 
must join, support, and work for our profes- 
sional societies. We must adhere rigidly 
to codes of moral principles, social etiquette, 
and professional ethics. When these are 
combined with competent service, the pro- 
fession can not but prosper and grow in 
stature. 
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President—A.V.M.A. 


ee 


W. W. Armistead 
D.V.M. 


As president of the A.V.M.A., Dean 
Armistead has continually stressed the 
role of the Association in modern prac- 
tice. These remarks were presented at 
the 40th annual meeting of the Southern 
Veterinary Medical Association, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, October 27-30, 1957. 








Ethics 


Ethics, like patriotism and motherhood, 
are generally considered to be desirable. 
Yet a distressing number of veterinarians 
fail to govern themselves according to the 
principles of professional ethics. The rea- 
son is probably the prevalent misconception 
that a practicing veterinarian can not be 
both ethical and financially successful. That 
ethics and financial success are entirely 
compatible should be obvious to all but the 
most immature and shortsighted. 


Attempting to choose between ethics and 
financial success is like trying to choose 
between courtesy and friendship. Fortun- 
ately, a choice is not necessary. We may 
have both ethical standing and profit. The 
only problem lies in how to reconcile the 
two. Here are some suggestions: 


In order to be both ethical and financial- 
ly successful, practice should be made up of 
at least three ingredients: Proficiency, 
showmanship, and salesmanship. 


Proficiency. Although it is more nearly 
excusable, it is just as unethical to be in- 
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competent as to be dishonest. In fact, dis- 
honesty often is resorted to as a means of 
covering, or compensating for, professional 
incompetence. Certainly with today’s ex- 
cellent veterinary colleges and splendid 
veterinary literature there is no excuse for 
gross incompetence. 


Showmanship. Applying this term to 
veterinary practice is likely to nettle ethical 
purists. Nevertheless ethical showmanship 
can make the difference between financial 
failure and success in an ethical practice. 
The client’s only means of judging the 
capability of his veterinarian is through im- 
pressions and from his own point of view. 
The veterinarian who has shown visible con- 
cern, sincere interest, and compassion for 
his patient will not need to resort to mis- 
representation to justify his fee. His client 
will have sensed the solid value of the serv- 
ice and will not need material evidence in 
the form of placebos to pad out the illusion. 
And while a low patient mortality rate is 
of utmost importance to the clinician, more 
impressive to his client—because it is visi- 
ble—is an orderly, well equipped clinic. 


Salesmanship. This term also has de- 
veloped an unsavory connotation for pro- 
fessional men and must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from its ugly cousins, extortion 
and fraud. A speech before a civic club, 
a talk to a 4-H group, a timely article on 
preventive veterinary medicine for the local 
newspaper, flawless social conduct, appro- 
priate dress—these are all ethical forms of 
practice promotion (salesmanship). Be- 
sides being morally defensible, they are at 
the same time more gratifying and more 
financially remunerative than are defiling a 
colleague, charging for services not rend- 
ered, or “talking up” an expensive but un- 
necessary operation. 


Efforts to improve and maintain ethical 
standards are in evidence throughout the 
profession. The Code of Ethics developed 
and promoted by the A.V.M.A. is a signifi- 
cant contribution in this direction. Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association sponsored 
Moss Essay Contest each year focuses on 
ethics the attention of students and gradu- 
ates alike. Local associations are volun- 
tarily cleaning up their telephone directory 
listings. Gaudy hospital signs are seen less 
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frequently. Professional stationery is be- 
coming dignified. There has been somewhat 
less progress in the realm of personal con- 
duct. But while there is almost universal 
agreement that exemplary ethical behavior 
is desirable, there are differences of opinion 
as to who or what is to be blamed for our 
persisting minority of “ethical delinquents.” 


Favorite targets for blame are our mod- 
ern veterinary colleges which often are ac- 
cused of failing in their obligation to teach 
ethics. I doubt that the colleges are to 
blame—any more than one could logically 
blame the churches for populating the 
prisons. I am sure that the colleges could 
and should do a better job of teaching 
ethics, but no amount of time devoted to 
the subject in school could assure that 
all graduates would be forever ethical. To- 
day’s graduates know about ethics and near- 
ly all of them believe in its principles when 
they leave school. But ethics, like religion 
and etiquette, are best maintained by con- 
tinuing association and good example. And 
this brings us to the real culprits, today’s 
unethical practitioners, especially those who 
have been financially successful, for they 
are the ones who most effectively influence 
others. And scarcely less guilty is the apa- 
thetic majority which fails through its state 
boards and associations to take definite 
action against offenders. 


Our graduates know about ethics. It is 
up to the elder statesmen of the profession 
to demonstrate that it is both proper and 
profitable to practice ethics outside the 
classrooms. 


Public Relations 


Too often these days the term “public 
relations” is used in a too restricted sense; 
i.e., relations toward our clients or prospec- 
tive clients in veterinary practice. Actually, 
public relations are important to all 
branches of the profession, and to all seg- 
ments of the public. Nor are public rela- 
tions something you can take or leave alone. 
As James Bryan said in his book, Public 
Relations in Medical Practice, “Of course, 
everyone has public relations—be they good 
or bad—as inescapably as he has a shadow 
on a sunny afternoon”. 
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Sometimes we are likely to forget that 
public relations includes intraprofessional 
and interprofessional relations. And the ap- 
pearance veterinary science and medicine 
presents to that considerable segment of 
American citizenship which will never be- 
come clients is likewise important. The 
abysmal ignorance about the functions of 
veterinary science exhibited by the former 
Secretary of Defense is a case in point. His 
pronouncement dealing with the veterinary 
services of the Armed Forces must have re- 
sulted from our own failure to educate him 
and his advisors on the value and potential 
of this many-faceted profession. An over- 
whelming and tragic example of poor public 
relations. 


The whole subject is a fascinating one. 
No other aspect of behavior exerts such a 
tremendous influence on effectiveness as 
well as financial reward. The professionally 
trained man must remember that those out- 
side the profession have no reliable way 
of judging technical ability. To those we 
are as we appear to be—and we may not 
appear to be as we really are. 


Good public relations (“human relations” 
might be a better term) can not be attained 
by legislation or by advertisement. To be 
most effective, favorable public relations 
must be sought in a subtle, dignified man- 
ner, particularly where a profession gov- 
erned by ethics is involved. The A.V.M.A. 
has a good public relations organization 
covering both intra- and extra-professional 
areas. Russell Rongren and Brian Forster 
are doing splendid jobs and their accomp- 
lishments will increase in geometric pro- 
gression. But do not expect sudden or 
startling changes to result from these ef- 
forts. These are by their nature subtle and 
keyed for the long haul. 


Veterinary Education 


Since I am what is referred to as an 
“educator,” I suppose you are expecting 
me to say something about veterinary edu- 
cation. I shall try not to disappoint you. 
Although I am a practitioner at heart, vet- 
erinary education is my job and I am very 
much interested in it. 


Veterinary colleges have a number of 
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problems in common. Most of them suffer 
from inadequate financial support, an ail- 
ment which currently afflicts education in 
general. Most engage in a continuing strug- 
gle to attract and keep a competent faculty. 
Some are in need of new buildings, adminis- 
trative renovation, or more clinical cases. 
But there are other problems less tangible 
and more difficult. 


Admissions Standards. As the field of 
veterinary medicine broadens and changes 
character, we must reappraise admission 
standards. Heavy emphasis on the impor- 
tance of a rural background for all students 
may be unwise, particularly if we are really 
interested in increasing the number of grad- 
uates who will go into research and public 
health work. A more flexible preveterinary 
program which could be tailored to the 
background and needs of each student might 
be of help. The use of the preveterinary 
scholastic performance as a guide has its 
faults but is still the best single gauge of 
future performance. 


A most important consideration is one 
that is particularly difficult to assess— 
mental and moral stability. If students are 
chosen on grades alone we are likely to pick 
up a few erratic geniuses who later reflect 
discredit. It is important to work closely 
with the preveterinary college officials con- 
cerned with student activities and discipline. 
We must take every precaution to avoid 
graduating the hot check artist, the heavy 
drinker, the chronic traffic violator, or the 
student who has had a “nervous break- 
down.” These should not, of course, be 
denied an education, but should be chan- 
neled into pursuits less dependent upon 
unimpeachable moral and ethical standards 
(non-medical vocations) . 


Curriculum. This is perhaps our greatest 
current problem other than finances. Where 
shall new material continually being added 
to veterinary knowledge be placed? What 
can be discarded from our crowded curricu- 
lums? What can be done about increasing 
pressure for specialization at the under- 
graduate level? Can we afford to lengthen 
further the time required to earn the D.V.M. 
degree? Is compulsory internship really the 
answer? What about evening and Sunday 
classes? Shall we relegate more and more 
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course material to the postgraduate level? 


These and many other questions plague 
veterinary colleges today. But perhaps the 
most haunting question is one which hangs 
over not only the veterinary colleges but 
every technical institution of higher learn- 
ing. In the zeal to turn out a better-trained 
veterinarian, is his education neglected? 
Are we turning out technicians rather than 
thinkers? Curriculums contain more and 
more science; less and less of the hu- 
manities. With every revision of lecture 
notes instructors add more scientific in- 
formation to be funneled into the student. 
This is not a trend peculiar to veterinary 
medicine. It exists in all the sciences, and 
its consequences may in the long run be 
disastrous. Are we to be doomed to the 
production of veterinarians who are more 
and more able to cope with disease and 
less and less capable of living with their 
fellowmen in the lengthening shadow of the 
H-bomb? Is our destiny being mapped by 
first-rate physicists, first-rate militarists, 
first-rate industrialists—yes, and first-rate 
veterinarians—in combination with second- 
or third-rate statesmen and political think- 
ers? 

Aside from this consideration I think we 
can say that today’s veterinary colleges are 
doing an excellent job. Most have made 
more progress during the past ten years 
than in the 25 years immediately preceding. 
Particularly remarkable has been the rapid 
development of newer schools which were 
established after World War II. Much of 
the progress of the past ten years of course 
must be credited to the Council on Educa- 
tion of the A.V.M.A. As an educator, I 
know of no college accrediting agency which 
has pursued a wiser, and as a result a more 
effective, course in its dealings with college 
and university administrations. The veteri- 
nary profession owes this unsung Council 
a debt of gratitude for doing so well such 
a delicate and influential job. 


Planning 

for the Future 

Those of you who attended the conven- 
tion in Cleveland last August heard Brig. 


Gen. Wayne O. Kester, then president of 
the A.V.M.A., outline a 29-point “blue- 
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print” for the future of the Association. 
Your Executive Board and Board of Gov- 
ernors of course, assisted General Kester in 
developing this comprehensive, forward- 
looking program. And while I am sure 
each of those 29 points can not, should not, 
be undertaken immediately, I am equally 
convinced that all of us can enthusiastically 
subscribe to the General’s program as a 
guide to the development of a greater, more 
effective national organization. 


After two years of intimate association 
with the Chicago office, General Kester con- 
cluded that we have a competent, loyal, ef- 
ficient, but overworked headquarters staff. 
I can emphatically support his conclusion. 


General Kester pointed out that the 
recognized need for closer liaison between 
the A.V.M.A. and constituent associations 
can not be taken care of simply by mailing 
out more carbon or mimeographed copies 
from the Chicago office. On first considera- 
tion, this might seem to be the solution, 
and no doubt it would help. But our head- 
quarters staff already is so bogged down 
in routine and detail work that it can not 
do an effective job of over-all or long-range 
planning. Also, a discouragingly small per- 
centage of “general mailing” material is 
actually read by the recipient, particularly 
if it is voluminous. But the most important 
reason that our liaison can not be improved 
much by mail is that liaison is a two-way 
proposition. And veterinarians, particularly 
busy practitioners, are notoriously poor cor- 
respondents. 


It appears then, that General Kester sug- 
gested the obvious solution: One or two 
full-time, traveling secretaries who could 
attend meetings of constituent associations, 
bring them word of A.V.M.A. programs, 
see first-hand problems of constituent asso- 
ciations, and carry these back to the A.V.- 
M.A. central staff for their information and 
help. 


Some will say that these are functions of 
the president and president-elect. Under 
present conditions they are, but they should 
not be. These liaison functions we have 
been talking about should be handled by 
full-time A.V.M.A. staff members with 
some experience on the job to insure con- 
tinuity. The president and president-elect 
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are elected officials who have other full- 
time jobs to which they must give first 
priority. They serve only one year in each 
office. If, as was true in my case, they 
have had no prior experience on the Execu- 
tive Board, they require at least two years 
to become familiar enough with the details 
of the organization to serve effectively in a 
liaison capacity. By this time their term 
of office is over. 


Symbol 
of Leadership 


The president of the A.V.M.A. should 
be a symbol of leadership and serve largely 
in a public and professional relations ca- 
pacity. He should be particularly effective 
as the official representative and spokes- 
man in dealings between the veterinary 
profession and other professions and with 
the public. I might add that this is the 
area of our public relations which is most 
in need of development. A lot of time is 
spent at meetings such as this in telling our- 
selves how important we are, how versatile 
our profession, and how vital to the na- 
tional welfare. These are things we should 
be telling the other 200,000,000 people in 
North America; our 20,000 veterinarians 
already know it. 


The General’s program is an ambitious 
one. But it is a splendid program to which 
I heartily subscribe and I hope you will, 
too. If you are not familiar with the details 
of his plan, see the September 15, 1957, 
issue of the Jour. Am. Vet. Med. Assn. in 
which the full text of his address was 
printed. 

To put any of this ambitious program 
into effect will require an increase in dues. 
But this will come as no surprise since you 
have become accustomed to the increasing 
cost of everything around you. It costs 
more today to do the same thing you did 
five years ago. This increased cost of just 
standing still has been taken care of up to 
now by our growing membership and by in- 
creasing income from the Journal and other 
services. In order to continue to grow and 
improve, your A.V.M.A: must have more 
money. I hope you will recognize the need 
and give your ungrudging support. 
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Your Stake 
in the A.V.M.A. 


Although we live in a society of human 
beings and, ostensibly, subscribe to the 
democratic principles of self-government, 
many of us curiously avoid taking an active 
part in the government of our professional 
society. Our nonparticipation usually takes 
one of several manifestations: 


1. Complete lack of interest. 


2. Belief that a group of superior brains 
are “looking after things.” 


3. Belief that a small clique—usually re- 
ferred to as “the home office”—has taken 
over and is running the show to suit them- 
selves and, ipso facto, is running it wrong 
or poorly. 


These views not only are erroneous but 
also dangerous in the extreme. Let’s ex- 
amine each of them. 


1. Lack of Interest. This is perhaps the 
most dangerous of the three. Too many 
veterinarians are in the habit of submitting 
to, instead of participating in, association 
leadership. It is true in association as well 
as in national politics that a vacuum will 
not exist for long. If competent men are 
not available for, or interested in, positions 
of leadership, these positions will be filled 
by incompetent men. 


2. A Group of Superior Brains are look- 
ing after Things. This is a popular evasion 
but also dangerous and likely to be untrue. 
With advancing age comes the unnerving 
realization that the committees, councils, 
and boards which we once stood in awe of, 





actually are composed of quite ordinary 
people, many of whom are no wiser than 
you and I. In the effort to “look after” 
our profession all of us must be concerned 
and each has a definite contribution to 
make. 


3. A Small Clique has Taken Over and 
is Running the Show. Older members and 
long-term officers of any organization are 
particularly vulnerable to the charge that 
they are “running” that organization. Be- 
cause of their permanence and their ex- 
perience, they are naturally looked to for 
guidance and continuity. If they are al- 
lowed to “take over” it is the fault of the 
membership. The constitution of the A.V.- 
M.A., like that of any democratic organi- 
zation, provides safeguards against any 
small group “taking over.” But the safe- 
guards are built on the principle of active, 
interested participation by all members. 


My own eiection as president-elect of the 
A.V.M.A. illustrates this point. I was 
elected by a majority of votes cast at the 
San Antonio convention. But only about 
40% of those present voted. Naturally most 
of my support came from friends in the 
southwest. One can not help but wonder 
whether, if everyone present had voted, you 
might have had a different, and better qual- 
ified, president. 


So you see you are the A.V.M.A. and 
how you perform will determine its future 
importance, prestige, accomplishments, and 
member benefits. And if you find yourself 
opposed to any of its policies or actions, get 
busy and work for a change. Real progress 
will depend on united effort, not divided 
sulking. 





American College of Veterinary Toxicologist 


Considering events and trends in the use 
of toxic chemicals in agriculture and live- 
stock production, the organization of the 
American College of Veterinary Toxicolo- 
gist has special significance. 


Many diagnostic laboratories now have 
trained toxicologists on their staffs and con- 
sider their role an essential one. Organiza- 
tion of this group will assure further de- 
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velopment of the science, standardization of 
technics, and keep practitioners advised of 
potential hazards of new chemicals. 


Qualified veterinarians desiring charter 
fellowship status in this college must have 
applied for such fellowship by Dec. 31, 
1958. Application should be addressed to 
the secretary, Dr. William F. Harris, 1102 
East Main St., Payallup, Wash. 
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The “City of Friends” will be host to the 
95th annual meeting of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, Aug. 18-21, 1958. 
A city of many “firsts” in history, Phila- 
delphia is rich in opportunity for pleasure, 
historical knowledge and scientific advance- 
ment. 


A veterinary “first”? took place here when 
Dr. Robert Jennings and several of his 
colleagues formed the American Veterinary 
Association, May 17, 1854, in Philadelphia, 
nine years before A.V.M.A.’s official birth 
in New York 1863. The A.V.M.A. has met 
six times in the city of William Penn, the 
last time in 1927. 


Philadelphia continues to contribute to 
the science and art of veterinary medicine 
through the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Founded 278 years ago, the city of Phila- 
delphia housed the First Continental Con- 
gress in Carpenter’s Hall in 1774, the year 
before the embattled farmers stood up to the 
British at Lexington. Independence Hall 
was the seat of government during the 
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A.V.M.A. 


95th Annual Meeting 
August 18-24, 1958 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
is within easy walking distance of many 
landmarks in the Old City. The statue 

of John Barry (lower right of 

cut) pays tribute to the Father of 

the American Navy. 


Revolution and up to 1800 when the capitol 
was moved to Washington, D. C., 125 miles 
away. 

In recent years, the City has renovated 
many of its historic landmarks and estab- 
lished an area of two square miles known 
as Old City. Within walking distance of 
the downtown hotels, the oldest street in 
the United States, Elfreth’s Alley, Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, Independence Hall, and the home 
of Betsy Ross are included in Old City. 


The past, present and future of Phila- 
delphia are dramatically portrayed in an 
exhibit at the Convention and Trade Cen- 
ter which will house the scientific meetings 
of the A.V.M.A. Convention. 


This year, members, their wives and other 
convention attenders will have an oppor- 
tunity for post-convention tours through 
Happiness Travel Service to New York 
City and Bermuda. An illustrated folder 
on these trips will be mailed to all A.V.M.A. 
members. Other veterinarians and their 
wives can obtain a folder by writing the 
Association’s headquarters in Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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Animal Health 


R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 


Trolene for Cattle Grubs 


It is well to remember at this time of the 
year that the USDA has announced that 
cattle grubs (Hypoderma lineatum) can be 
prevented from developing within cattle by 
chemical means. The chemical recom- 
mended is an organic phosphate (0O.0- 
dimethyl 0-2-4, trichlorophenyl phosphoro- 
thicate) usually known as Dow ET-57. 
Commercially designated trolene (former 
and now obsolete name was viozene) this 
new agent has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration as a 
systemic cattle grub killer. Tests at the 
Iowa and Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station indicate that treated cattle 
make better gains; probably because the 
irritation due to the grub is removed. The 
remedy is administered in bolus form. Its 
action is systemic as it destroys the grubs 
before they reach the back. The best time 
to treat is late summer or early fall. 


Aerosol Vaccination 


An opportunity recently presented itself 
to participate in a discussion with several 
veterinarians relative to the merits of spray 
vaccination of chicks. All were interested 
and engaged in poultry practice. The dis- 
cussion concerned induction of immunity 
against Newcastle disease and infectious 
bronchitis. 


The method of spray vaccination follows 
quite closely that discussed by Dunlop and 
Strout in Station Bulletin 416 of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Durham, entitled, Avian 
Mass Immunization for Infectious Bron- 
chitis and Newcastle Disease. 
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The veterinarians indicated that flocks of 
chicks treated by them were small but that 
by older methods of wing web and intranasal 
vaccination, handling was time consuming. 
By the spray method, employing a hand 
fly sprayer, combining vaccines developed 
for the two respiratory diseases, can be 
administered to chicks in the hover or older 
birds at roost. Only a few minutes are 
needed to complete the job. They all pre 
ferred three-day-old chicks though occas- 
sionally older birds were treated. These 
practitioners gave no attention to the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of parental immunity. 
Vaccination of chicks via aerosol carried 
them safely to the broiler age, but for those 
intended for production or breeding pur- 
poses, vaccination was repeated at approxi- 
mately 20 weeks of age. Originally these 
practitioners used Newcastle B, strain, and 
a field strain of infectious bronchitis virus 
prepared after several embryo passages. 
These were diluted before use with buffered 
saline solutions. Reactions are usually mild 
and mortality rate under 2%. Flock owners 
were pleased with results. 


Determination of Ovulation Date 


At the time of ovulation in human fe- 
males, glucose is apparently present, for a 
few days, in the secretions of the uterova- 
ginal cervical canal. Glucose will react with 
the specific enzyme glucose oxidose (glu- 
cosidase) to result in a blue coloration. 
Plastic sticks with cotton tips — the latter 
impregnated with the enzyme are inserted 
daily for five minute periods into the canal. 
Approximately two days before ovulation 
occurs there is a faint blue coloration which 
becomes of maximum intensity in the day 
of ovulation, and then fades in two to three 
days. 


It is suggested by the writer of this 
column that in cases of so-called “silent 
heat” in cattle, if the approximate time of 
the heat period is known, that daily tests 
of a kind similar to that described in this 
paragraph could be of value as a guide in 
the artificial insemination of such animals. 
This is purely a suggestion that probably 
will require some basic research. 
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Nutiition 


MORRIS ERDHEIM, D.V.M. 


Ruminant Nutrition 


Since ruminants can utilize roughages as 
sources of energy, feeding programs must be 
based around roughages. These feedstuffs 
are inexpensive and readily available. 
Home-grown grains may also be available. 
Adding these together (roughages and 
home-grown grains), it is recognized that 
while they supply energy, they lack other 
nutrients and are, therefore, not completely 
balanced feeds. This combination is likely 
to be low in (1) protein, (2) vitamins (vi- 
tamin A in particular), and (3) minerals. 


To compensate for these deficiencies, a 
supplement must be designed to balance 
the feeding program. This supplement would 
be a high protein mixture (30% or higher). 
It should be fortified with vitamin A to 
provide adequate levels. It should also con- 
tain adequate levels of minerals and trace 
minerals. Generally, such supplements are 
fed at the rate of 1 to 2 lb. per head per 
day, which will adequately balance home- 
grown grain and roughages fed on the farm. 


These supplements should not be referred 
to as proteins since they are much more 
than protein supplements. Actually pro- 
tein supply for ruminants is far less critical 
than for single-stomached animals. In sup- 
plying proteins for hogs, the aim is to sup- 
ply a proper balance and adequate levels 
of amino acids. Therefore, an appropriate 
combination of ingredients is selected. 


Protein for Ruminants 


Rumen microorganisms are capable of uti- 
lizing nitrogen from almost any source and 
resynthesizing it into amino acids for its 
own needs. The nitrogen may come from 
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natural protein or from non-protein sources, 
like urea. Therefore, it is not so important 
to balance protein in the feed for cattle or 
sheep. As long as a source of nitrogen is 
provided, rumen microorganisms will do the 
rest. 


Urea is a perfectly acceptable ingredient 
for cattle. It must be used with some pre- 
cautions, otherwise, toxic symptoms may 
develop. A source of readily available ener- 
gy must be included in the feeding program 
when urea is fed. It should not contribute 
more than one-third of the protein in a 
feed. More has been used successfully, but 
the one-third figure is the accepted safe 
practice. Under present usage, virtually no 
urea toxicity occurs. Before a diagnosis of 
urea poisoning is made, the practitioner 
would be well advised.to review the case 
thoroughly and look for other possible 
causes of symptoms. 


Vitamin A 


Vitamin A deficiency is a relatively com- 
mon problem. Sub-clinical cases are missed 
by the diagnostician, but represent signifi- 
cant economic loss to livestock producers. 
Under ideal conditions, cattle can get all 
the vitamin A activity they need from the 
carotenoids in forages. Good quality alfalfa 
hay is abundantly supplied with carotene 
which is converted to vitamin A by the 
animal. 


Unfortunately the quality of hay or pas- 
ture supplied under general field conditions 
is far poorer than most producers recognize 
or care to admit. Moreover, cattle are in- 
efficient converters of carotene to vitamin 
A; about one-third as efficient as other 
animals. The net result is a degree of vita- 
min A deficiency. This is why a good cattle 
supplement should include vitamin A. 


Minerals 


Minerals have long been used in cattle 
feeding. Much of this practice was based 
in the past on the “learned counsel” of the 
itinerant mineral peddler. However, this 
field is now receiving much attention by 
nutritionists, and mineral feeding is on a 
much sounder basis. While the calcium- 
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phosphorus ratio is rather specific for other 
classes of stock (about 2:1 or narrower) 
cattle can tolerate a wider margin. Indeed, 
good alfalfa which would sustain cattle has 
a calcium-phosphorus ratio of 6:1. 

Cattle can utilize phytin phosphorus, the 
form generally found in plants. Single 
stomached animals can not. Feed formulae 
prepared for the latter group must provide 
an inorganic source of phosphorus which is 
more readily available. 

In specific areas, trace mineral supple- 
mentation can help overcome local problems. 
In the goiter belt, iodine should be pro- 
vided. In other areas, additional copper 
may be included in the supplement to help 
counteract molybdenum. Cobalt is needed 
in still others. 


Other Materials 


Many supplements now contain other 
materials for growth promotion. These in- 
clude stilbestrol, sources of rumen factors to 
help increase cellulolytic activity, antibiotics 
and chemobiotics. Stilbestrol is not effec- 
tive when fed with an inadequate ration. 
The protein level must be up. Stilbestrol 
will not produce results on poor range un- 
less properly supplemented. 


Rumen factors are receiving attention 
both in the laboratory and the research feed 
lot. These are unidentified factors which ap- 
pear to assist rumen microorganisms digest 
cellulose. This is of great importance eco- 
nomically, since it means that cattle can 
make better use of poor quality roughages. 
Such rumen factors are found in the ash of 
alfalfa, fermentation products, and molasses. 
Work with the artificial rumen indicates 
that a combination of the alfalfa ash factor, 
vitamin B and fermentation products has 
greater cellulolytic activity than any of 
these used alone. Under natural conditions 
rumen microorganisms manufacture enough 
vitamin B to satisfy their own needs for 
cellulolytic activity. Under stress condi- 
tions, this may not be true. 





Feed Additives for Fly Control 


Preliminary trials involving two chemi- 
cals suggest that they might be effective in 
fly control in cage layer operations. The 
method of use of these two chemicals is 
as additives in the feed. Quisenberry, Ryan, 
and Price of A. and M. of Texas conducted 
two trials during the summer of 1957 with 
Trolene* (Dow) and Polybor-3** (Pacific 
Borax) . 


Birds were housed in cage batteries in 
a conventional cage layer house with maxi- 
mum exposure to flies. The 36 White Leg- 
horn hens were divided into 12 lots of three 
birds each. Two lots served as controls 
and the remainder were fed varying levels 
of Trolene and Polybor-3 mixed in the feed. 


Results from these trials suggest that 
Polybor-3 might be effective in a fly con- 
trol program when fed to birds in their 
feed. The level which seems to be adequate 
for satisfactory fly control falls between 
3 to 6 Ib. per ton of feed. 


The Trolene appears to be ineffective as 
a fly control agent fed at levels as high as 
was economically feasible. 


Recommendations 


Much more testing needs to be done with 
both of these chemicals. Others are also 
being considered. Some of the problems 
in this approach are: 1. The effect of drop- 
pings from treated birds when used as fertil- 
izer, on the growing plants. 2. Tolerance of 
the birds for these chemicals. 3. Residual 
levels of these chemicals in eggs and poultry 
meat. 

While these questions are being answered, 
it appears that the feed additive list will 
probably be increased; in this case additions 
designed as fly control agents. 





*Trolene, Dow Chemical Co., is also known as 
ET-57, now being tested for grub control in cattle. 
**Polybor-3 (disodium octa borate tetrahydrate- 
Naa BsOus-4 H:O) is manufactured by the Pacific 
Borax Company. 
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Screwworms are a century-old pest in the 
southwest. They have been known in Texas 
since 1843. They also occur in Arizona, Cali- 





fornia, and New Mexico. Infested animals 
brought the screwworm to the southeast in 
1933. 
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‘Radlitienets 


W. L. SIPPEL, V.M.D., Ph.D. 


Florida Livestock Board 
Kissimmee, Florida 


Sedimentation Rate 


The hematocrit test or packed red blood 
cell volume was discussed last month. (See 
VETERINARY MeEpiIcINE, 53:278 [May], 
1958) Three additional tests that can easily 
be run concurrently are the sedimentation 
rate, the icterus index, and observations on 
the buffy coat. 


Sedimentation Rate 


The determination of the sedimentation 
rate falls in naturally with the hematocrit 
test. It can be performed in the conven- 
tional Wintrobe tube or in the heparinized 
capillary tubes used in the high speed hema- 
tocrit centrifuges. It is convenient to fill 
two tubes, using one for the hematocrit test 
and the other for determining the sedimen- 
tation rate. 


After filling the tubes as previously de- 
scribed® (closing one end of the capillary 
tube with sealing wax or in a flame), they 
are placed in as nearly a perfectly vertical 
position as possible and the distance of fall 
read each 15 minutes for one hour, or at 
the end of one hour. The Wintrobe tube 
is graduated in millimeters for a distance 
of 10 cm. Readings of the distance of fall 
can, therefore, be made in millimeters di- 
rectly from the tube. With the capillary 
tube method, the distance of fall must be 
measured. As these tubes are only 75 mm. 
long, the distance of fall in one hour will 
have a different significance than in the 
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longer Wintrobe tubes. Published sedimen- 
tation rate values for animals in this country 
are usually based on the Wintrobe tube 
reading. No values equating the sedimenta- 
tion rate in capillary tubes to those in 
Wintrobe tubes have come to the author’s 
attention. Experience with capillary tubes 
should furnish this information. Gradwohl’ 
has suggested that the results, by any 
method, should be reported as “normal,” 
“fast,” or “very fast.” —~ 


Wintrobe’ warns against too concentrated 
anticoagulant, delaying more than two hours 
after drawing the blood before performing 
the test, and using blood at temperatures 
outside the range of 22 C. to 27 C. (71.6 F. 
to 80.6 F.). 


The rate of sedimentation is controlled 
by complex variables of the plasma. The 
volume relation of the various plasma pro- 
teins to each other apparently affects the 
rate of sedimentation of the cells. Fibrinogen 
accelerates the rate. Physical factors ac- 
celerating the rate are rouleau formation 
by the red cells and tilting the tube. 


The rate of sedimentation is increased 
in anemias and Schalm and Wood have 
suggested using (for dogs) a correction 
chart advocated by Wintrobe and Lands- 
berg’ correcting to a “normal” value of 45 
mm. for both sexes. It is necessary to have 
both the hematocrit and sedimentation 
values to use the chart. 


Coffin‘ lists the normal sedimentation 
rates (Wintrobe) for the various species as 
follows: 


Caitle 0 in 60 minutes 
Sheep 0 in 60 Ry 
Swine 1-14 in 60 a 
Dogs 5-25 in 60 Ki 
Horses 15-38 in 20 aa 


Significance of Accelerated 
Sedimentation Rate 


“The sedimentation test is a nonspecific 
reaction which may be compared with the 
body temperature, the pulse rate, and the 
leukocyte count, in that it gives information 
of a general character” — Wintrobe.’ Gen- 
erally speaking, the sedimentation rate is 
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increased in conditions resulting in a gen- 
eralized inflammatory response. Schalm and 
Wood’ indicate that in the dog, the rate is 
increased in distemper, infectious hepatitis, 
leptospirosis, abscesses, pneumonia, pleur- 
itis, peritonitis, malignant neoplasia, filaria- 
sis, and chronic interstitial nephritis. When 
young dogs are presented with vague com- 
plaints, a rapid sedimentation rate indicates 
a careful examination for one of the above 
conditions should be made. Under these 
conditions, some practitioners administer 
distemper-hepatitis antiserum and _ broad 
spectrum antibiotics until a more definite 
diagnosis or improvement becomes apparent. 
In swine, cholera, pneumonia and eperythro- 
zoonosis consistently produce rapid sedi- 
mentation rates. The test is of little value 
in cattle due to the very low rate of sedi- 
mentation. Ferguson’*® has described a seven 


hour test for cattle, but this interval is 
probably too long to encourage use of the 
test. 

Discussion concerning the icterus index 
and buffy coat layer will appear in VETERI- 
NARY MeEniIcINE for July 1958. 
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Symposium on Regulatory Veterinary Medicine 


The annual work conference for state and 
federal regulatory veterinarians held each 
year during the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association convention is scheduled this 
year to be a symposium on regulatory 
veterinary medicine, it was announced by 
Dr. Ralph A. Hendershott, Secretary of the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. The 
symposium will be held in the Front Lobby, 
Convention Hall, of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention Auditorium on the afternoon of 
August 19 and the morning of August 20. 
The symposium is under the co-sponsorship 
of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
and the Agricultural Research Service in 
cooperation with the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. The program has been 
arranged by a special committee appointed 
for this purpose by the president of the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, Dr. 
John G. Milligan. 


Highlights of the program will be ad- 
dresses by Dr. B. T. Shaw, administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service, on 
animal health and American agriculture; 
and Mr. Albert K. Mitchell, prominent 
New Mexico cattleman, on animal disease 
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eradication and its benefits to the producer. 
On the morning of Aug. 20, a discussion of 
the role of regulatory veterinary medicine 
in the atomic age will be of particular 
interest, especially the discussion of peace- 
time uses of irradiation as illustrated by 
the screwworm eradication program now 
being carried on in the southeast, and plans 
for the use of irradiation in the preserva- 
tion of food. 

The proceedings of the symposium, which 
are expected to be available shortly after 
the convention, will be distributed to state 
and federal regulatory agencies, schools and 
colleges of veterinary medicine, and a 
limited number will be available for dis- 
tribution to other persons. It is intended 
that the proceedings will provide a long- 
needed outline for the conduct of regulatory 
veterinary medical programs. 

The committee in charge of arranging 
the program consists of Dr. Frank A. Todd, 
chairman, who with Doctor Milligan is 
serving as cochairman of the symposium, 
Dr. C. L. Campbell, Dr. R. W. Smith, Dr. 
A. P. Schneider, Dr. A. R. Miller, and Dr. 
C. D. Van Houweling. 
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Distaff 


MRS. E. F. (HAZEL) EBERT 


The Telephone 


There is nothing in this world as inno- 
cent or foredoomed as the veterinarian’s 
wife who has her hands in pie dough or 
roll mix. Invariably the phone rings. 


The two thoughts the veterinarian’s wife 
has about the telephone are: (1) Why 
doesn’t it ring?, and (2) If that phone rings 
again before I get this pie in the oven, I'll 
scream and tear it off the wall.” Well, we 
do not scream or tear it off the wall. We 
simply answer as quickly and placidly as 
possible: “Doctor Smith’s office,” or “Doc- 
tor Smith’s residence.” 


By placidly I do not mean with the soft, 
whiney voice common to a case of vitamin 
deficiency complicated by coryza. Our 
voices reflect our personalities as much as 
the words we speak. Tone, pitch, and vol- 
ume are qualities that can be improved with 
a little understanding of their importance. 


Client Relations 


My husband used to have a client in a 
small village near Kansas City who hardly 
required a telephone to send a message very 
far. I will always remember her voice in- 
vading the receiver with all the delicacy of 
a rat tail file on a sore tooth. “This is Mrs. 
Jones from Outlandish.” I am certain her 
voice could have been heard welling -out 
from the receiver by innocent bystanders 
on the street outside. I was fond of her, and 
she was a nice person, but I soon learned to 
hold the receiver a discreet distance from 
my ear when talking to her. 


Many times the wife of a client will call, 
which tends to form a basis for good client- 
relations if the doctor’s wife responds with 
a friendly voice that expresses sincere in- 
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terest in a problem. It is well to inquire 
about the family, their health, and their 
activities if opportune. One must estimate 
accurately, too, the degree of urgency in 
responding to the call or the possible seri- 
ousness of a situation on a farm. 


I have always loved children, and I have 
always asked about them in particular— 
their health, their school activities, their 
scouting and 4-H work. 


I have received many a good recipe and 
hint for a short cut in work over the tele- 
phone while talking to a client’s wife. 


Radio-Telephone 
and Two-way Radio 


The radio-telephone or a two-way radio 
has largely eliminated the necessity for 
calling clients and asking them to deliver 
messages to the doctor. And yet there are 
times when this is necessary, either be- 
cause such equipment is too expensive or 
not important enough in the practice. Farm- 
ers and their wives are usually happy to 
cooperate, a sort of “doing a good turn,” 
even to the extent of stopping the veteri- 
narian as he makes his way down a country 
road. Most clients learn to know the vet- 
erinarian’s car and are glad to flag him 
down and give him a message. 


The miracle of radio-telephone communi- 
cation has not altered the accepted value of 
projection of personality via telephone and 
use of recommended telephone technic de- 
veloped by the doctor’s wife. The marvel of 
this communication service available to 
most everyone and now taken for granted 
has often been misused. Most of us, I am 
sure, have had unpleasant experiences to 
which we have reacted in the negative after 
telephone contacts. No client need ever be 
lost because of careless or hurried response 
to a telephone call. 


The telephone offers a media for liasion, 
whether professional or social, between the 
client and his veterinarian. All contacts 
ought to be thoughtfully approached to 
help build a confident client-doctor re- 
lationship. 
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First phosphate insecticide approved 
for direct application on cattle, hogs and poultry 


Effectiveness plus low toxicity to animals 
supports malathion’s new acceptance for 


control of external parasites 


significant advance was made in the control 
A of insect pests on livestock with new, gov- 
ernment residue tolerances for malathion insec- 
ticides. These tolerances cover meat and meat 
by-products from non-lactating cattle, hogs and 
poultry. Extensive research has proved the effec- 
tiveness—and safety to warm-blooded animals— 
of using this phosphate for direct application. 
The U.S. Public Health Service says in its Clini- 
cal Memoranda on Economic Poisons, “... the 
toxicities of malathion (oral and through the 
skin) are less than those of DDT.” 


Together with its long-established use for fly 
control in stock buildings, direct application of 
malathion now lets you recommend one insecti- 
cide for control of major poultry and livestock 
pests. 


Resistant Insects Controlled 


There are indications that insect resistance to 
the DDT family of insecticides is becoming a 
problem to livestock producers as it now is to 
crop farmers. At present, insects showing resist- 
ance include lice, flies and mosquitoes. Because 
malathion is a phosphate it has proved highly 
effective against these pests. 


Residues 


Malathion’s thorough control and rapidly dis- 
appearing residues eliminate close-to-slaughter 
residue problems. Used according to directions, 
malathion can be applied directly to animals 
right up to slaughter. Malathion’s tolerances are: 
4 parts per million in or on meat and meat by- 
products; 0 parts per million in eggs. 


Use Recommendations 


Beef Cattle—Malathion sprays can be applied on 
cattle for control of lice, ticks and horn flies. In 
back-rubbing devices, malathion is effective 
against lice and horn flies. Malathion should not 
be used on lactating dairy animals or on calves 
under one month of age. 
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Here cattle are being sprayed for lice. Ticks and 
horn flies, when present, are also controlled. 


Hogs—Use malathion on animals, pens and in 
litter for control of lice. One application usually 
does the job. 


Poultry—Apply malathion sprays or dusts directly 
to birds to control Northern fowl mite and poul- 
try lice. In poultry houses, spray malathion thor- 
oughly on all surfaces to clean up Northern fowl 
mite, chicken red mite, poultry lice, ticks and 
flies. For mites and lice, dusts may also be used. 
Or apply malathion as a roost paint to control 
chicken red mite and poultry lice. 


For rate information write for free leafiet. 
Insect Control on Household Pets 


Malathion sprays or dusts control fleas on 
dogs and cats. If animal is confined to a pest- 
free area, one treatment is usually sufficient. 
Malathion also controls ear mites on dogs. 

a 

Malathion is not a brand name. It is the active 
ingredient in branded formulations offered by 
over 100 well-known manufacturers. American 
Cyanamid Company manufactures the basic in- 
gredient. For a detailed leaflet describing direct 
application on livestock, or a supply to leave 
with your clients, write: American Cyanamid 
Company, Insecticide Dept. J1, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


. +e INCREASES RESPIRATION 
.»» RESTORES REFLEXES 
|... SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 
¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


e As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 


e For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 
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“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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Veterinarians Prefer the NEW 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR] 
CLIPMASTER 


CLIPPING MACHINE 


NEW 
More Powerful 
Motor... 

25% greater 
speed 





Dogs, Horses 
Cows, Mules 
better 


Clip your animals the fast, easy 
way with thenew Sunbeam Stewart 
electric Clipmaster Clipping Ma- 
chine. Has quiet, powerful, air- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor inside 


Bottom Clipping Blade. 
Individually packed. 


the cool Easy-Grip handle. Anti- Catalog No. 84AU. 


friction tension control assures | Shpe.wt.5oz. $3.00. 


perfect tension between blades, 
provides easy adjustment. Ne. 51, — — 
$47.25, (Colorado & West, $47.50). : ~~ ~ = et 
Special bottom clipping blades | dividually Packed. Cat- 
for all breeds of dogs. 


alog No. 
Sunbeam CORPORATION 


| Shpg. wt. 3 « wt. 3 oz. oz. $2.51 50. | 
Dept. *. 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, lll. 
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To Head Diagnostic Laboratory 


Appointment of Dr. Matthew J. Eggert 
as head pathologist, in charge of the Ani- 
mal Disease Eradication Division’s Interim 
Animal Diagnostic Laboratory at Iowa 
State College, Ames, effective December 2. 
1957, has been announced. 


Dr. Matthew J. Eggert 





His responsibilities in his new position in 
Ames, include the supervision of the Di- 
vision’s laboratory services in the fields of 
diagnostic bacteriology, virology, serology, 
and histopathology; planning and develop- 
ment of the laboratory phases of epizooti- 
ological studies of brucellosis, tuberculosis, 
scrapie, trichinosis, and other animal dis- 
ease problems of national interest; and as- 
sisting in the planning of the USDA’s Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Ames, to which 
the interim diagnostic laboratory will later 


be transferred. 
* 


A native of Newark, N. J., Doctor Eggert 
received his D.V.M. degree from Ohio State 
University in 1933. 
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to control these topical infections 


ringworm, fungus infections 
eczema, hot spots 


acute erythematous 
and moist dermatitis 


otitis externa 

minor cuts and wounds 
paronychia, balanitis 
pyogenic infections 





choose the form you prefer 


Triocil 


TRADEMARK BRAND OF HEXETIDINE 


Whichever form you use on small and large animals, you can count on 
these outstanding Triocil properties: broad-spectrum activity ...no de- 
velopment of resistant bacterial strains . . . prolonged tissue affinity that 
defies licking and rubbing off. 


New Triocil Spray. Apply to irritated or inflamed areas without dis- 
turbing tissue. Bactericidal, fungicidal, easy-to-use. Dispense to clients 
for assurance of continuous therapy. For pre-surgical preparation, too. 


Use Triocil Ointment for topical infections confined to smaller or sep- 
arated areas. Triocil Solution, in a shampoo-like detergent base, is best 
for generalized infections and as prophylaxis against recurrence. 





Paxital Anabolin 


TRADEMARK TRADEMARK 
mepazine metabolic regulator 
aids in controlling symptoms of canine chorea adjunctive therapy for dermatologic probl 





DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WARNER -CHILCOTT 
MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY 


products for the profession—available only through veterinary distributors 
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Dr. Leland C. Grumbles 
Named to Texas A. and M. Post 


Dr. Leland C. 
Grumbles 


Dr. Leland C. Grumbles has been named 
head of the Department of Veterinary Mi- 
crobiology at Texas A. and M. College, 
according to recent announcement. 


Doctor Grumbles was awarded a D.V.M. 
degree in 1945 and M.S. degree in veteri- 
nary microbiology in 1957 from Texas A. 
and M. College. He did graduate work in 
bacteriology at Rhode Island State College 
under the late Dr. John P. Delaplane in 
1947. 


After one year in private practice Doctor 
Grumbles joined the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science at Rhode Island 
State College in 1947. In 1948, he was 
named an assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science at Louisiana 
State University. He returned to Texas A. 
and M. College in 1949 as associate pro- 
fessor and has been on the staff since that 
time. 


He was granted military leave to serve 
with the Veterinary Corps, U. S. Air Force 
and spent most of his tour in Alaska where 
he carried on research in diseases trans- 
missable from animal to man. 


“VM- 
Studies continue to support the effective- 
ness and practicality of topical fluorides in 


preventing dental caries. 
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“a Haver-Lockhart's ao test | 
kit helped. They've got more 
Yq, diagnostic aids---! 


r 


we 





MICROBIAL SENSITIVITY TEST KiT—Complete unit provides inexpensive, fast 
and accurate way to determine best antibiotic to treat infections. Kit includes 
test ring impregnated with 10 antibiotics; disposable blood agar plate with en- 
riched nutrient; sterile swab; sample-collecting vial. 


CALIFORNIA MASTITIS TEST—Simple method for estimating cell content of 
milk. Use as screening test for composite herd samples, for individual cows 
or individual quarters. 


NITRITE-NITRATE TEST TABLETS—Rapid field test for diagnosing nitrite or 
nitrate poisoning. Use on dry or green feedstuffs. 


FECAL COUNTING CHAMBER KIT—Quick McMasters method of counting parasite 


eggs per gram of feces. 
Haver-LOCKHART 
LABORATORIES 
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Another personal service for you from 








Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50—minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Replies 
sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 50 cents 
additional to cover forwarding postage. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers can not be supplied. Address 
your inquiry to key number care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


Deadline for copy — 5th of month preceed- 
ing date on issue. 








For Sale 








PRACTICES: One of the best and longest estab- 
lished general practices of small, large animal and 
pouty. Small animal hospital, well equipped, 26 x 

ft. and modern eight room residence in northern 
Ohio. Surgical sone and drugs for small and 
large animals for mediate sale and possession. 
Sale due to sickness. $22, cash and balance 
$16,000. on terms to satisfy praeschoast. Address box 
509, care VETERINARY MEDICINE 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Sacrificing for quick sale, 
well-established, fully equipped animal hospital. In- 
cludes landscaped colonial home. $15,000. needed to 
handle. Address Box 508, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 








DOG BOOKS: Send for list of dog books. Keep up 
on all phases of dog fancy. Subscription to Dog 
World (3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16), $3. one 
year, $5. for two years. 





Wanted 








PRACTICE: Interested in buying lucrative small 

animal practice — Mass., New Jersey, Penna., Mary- 

land, and Virginia. Mature, responsible individual. 

Details fut letter. Address Box 510, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 


VETERINARIAN: Wanted in large animal practice 
godteg to partnership. Located in Midwest. Address 
Bo , care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


VETERINARIAN: June or recent graduate wanted 
as assistant veterinarian in small animal _ practice 
in Chicago. Address Box 506, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 


VETERINARIAN: Steady position, light office work 
only. Can be retired, or up in years. Must be 
a in state of Maryland. In answering, please 
state e, family status, salary sxpected. Address 
Box , care VETERINARY MEDICINE 














Services 











ENTRY! = ANIMAL 
crematory | CARCASS 
DESTRUCTOR 


‘ CREMATION 


Engineered special for the 
Veterinary Practitioner 





RAPID DISPOSAL 
Wet and dry ca apers, 


ge p 
amputations, feces, en- 
trails, garbage. 


CLEAN AND ORDERLY 
PREMISES 


100% SAFETY AUTO- 
MATIC main burner with 
pilot light and timer 
shut off 


s 

Great heat and firepower 
. 

Larger Sizes Available 


* 
MANY IN USE 
. 
Investigate unique 
purchase plan for 
great saving. 











SYRALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
511 North State Street Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











“fC 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free.....28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 











Positions Wanted 





VETERINARIAN: Now engaged in Illinois mixed 
practice desires position with drug manufacturer 
involving clinical research, product development, 
and professional relations. Address Box 511, care 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED: Polished, guar- 
anteed equal to new; 75 cents per set. Complete 
repair service for Oster Clippers. Southern Clipper 
Service, P. O. Box 1842, High Point, N. C. 





CLIPPER BLADES: Precision ground and sharp- 

ened like new—75 cents a set; shears 60 cents. 

— peryeee. Professional Grinding Service. P.O. 
ox 9391 M., Greensboro, N. 
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Magazines 





VETERINARY MEDICINE: ey and February 
1958 copies wanted. Your subscription wn be ad- 
vanced one caret for each copy. Mail to VETERI- 
NARY DICINE, Suite 803 Livestock Exchange 
Bidg., ia City 2, Missouri. 
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Gaines Award 


The Gaines Award, sponsored by the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, and adminis- 
tered by the AVMA was established in 1956 
and first offered in 1957. There was no 
recipient last year. It consists of a gold 
medal and $1,000. in cash. 


The award will go to that veterinarian 
whose work (within the preceding five 
years) in either clinical work or research 
in the basic sciences is judged to have 
contributed significantly to the advance- 
ment of small animal medicine and surgery. 


The work or achievement shall have been 
published in recognized veterinary periodi- 
cals or presented at a professional meeting. 


Nominations may be made by anyone. 
Each nomination shall include a description 
of the work done by the veterinarian nomi- 
nated, a statement of how it has contributed 
to the advancement of small animal medi- 
cine and surgery, a pertinent bibliography of 
the nominee’s published work, if any, and 
biographical information. 





Yes ...for humane and 
profitable animal clipping, 
grooming and surgical 
shaving... 


the Veterinarian’s 
clipper 


1} 
eh on NG CO., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 





LCURTS) 


71 Central Avenue 





VitamADE 


HIGH POTENCY INJECTABLE VITAMIN COMBINATION 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE NEWBORN 


Vitamin A — 100,000 Units 
Each cc. contains Vitamin D, — 100,000 Units 
Vitamin E —10 mg. 


Indicated in conditions of weakness, unthriftiness, emaciation and other manifes- 
tations of avitaminosis in calves, colts, lambs, baby pigs, puppies and kittens. 


Also useful in prepartum “downers,” 
Dose —1 to 3 cc.—daily for 2-3 days. 


Packages: 30 cc. diaphragm stoppered vial; 
6 vials in two-tone plastic box 


Write for literature 


order direct or from your nearest CURTS distributor 


CURTS Laboratories, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1918 


LCURTS) 


Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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A Reminder Timer that clips to a doctor’s 
pocket and is no larger than wristwatch can 
be set for five minutes up to four hours 
and buzzes at preset intervals. This instru- 


Arista Surgical 
Co. 





ment is finished in polished chrome and 
sold individually boxed. For price ask 
Arista Surgical Co., 57 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Botulism in Mink can be prevented with an 
alum-precipitated, formalin-killed whole 
broth culture of Clostridium botulinum type 
C vaccine. It immunizes mink against botu- 
lism resulting from the consumption of con- 
taminated raw meat. For dose and avail- 
ability, ask American Cyanamid Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20, N. Y. 


Hidden Menace is a sound, color film that 
tells the story of pest and disease traffic 
from country to country, with emphasis on 
agricultural losses. It is 16 mm., 23 minutes 
in length, has TV clearance, and is available 
for use by veterinary associations and civic 
groups through film service libraries of state 
agricultural colleges. 
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This department will announce each issue new therapeutic 


veterinarians. 






items, equipment, services, and literature of interest to 


All claims made are those of the firms 


concerned. Send communications to the address noted. 


Reader’s Service 


Answers to Questions that Bankers Ask, in 
summary form, are available as a short 
pamphlet, Financial Statements for Bank 
Credit Purposes, published through the co- 
operation of the accounting and banking 
professions. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to The American Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


A Dog Walker designed to retrain para- 
plegic pets to use their muscles and walk 
again is now available to the profession. 
Manufactured by the Oxford-Universal, 





H. C. Burns Co. 


2020 Kearny St., El Cerrito 6, Calif., the 
walker is available from the H. C. Burns 
Co., P. O. Box 1527, Oakland 6, Calif. 


Calf Scours which resist treatment by con- 
ventional antibiotics can be controlled with 
Stereocide, a new compound containing a 
European discovered chemical and broad 
range antibiotic. The new compound treats 
all four dangerous elements of scours: Bac- 
teria and fungus infection, spasms, electro- 
lyte loss, and fluid loss. For details ask 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 21st and 
Penn Sts., Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Sterile Gauze Bandage that conforms to 
difficult body areas and permits mobility 
of all wrapped joints is a valuable aid to 
veterinarians for bandaging pets. The pro- 


Johnson and 
Johnson 





duct does not slip, stretches up to 40% to 
prevent constriction of swollen areas, and 
is available in 1, 2, and 3 in. rolls from 
medical supply houses. Product is manu- 
factured by Johnson and Johnson. 


Disposable Head Coverings for surgeons, 
assistants, or nurses of lightweight, soft 
plastic material are now being offered at 2 


B. H. Jordan Co. 





cents. Samples are available by writing to 
the B. H. Jordan Company, 64 E. 8th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Spray-Band is a spray-on bandage available 
either as antibiotic water soluble, or water- 
proof. Antibiotic Spray-Band is indicated 
for open wound management, infectious skin 
conditions. Waterproof formula finds ap- 
plication in surgical procedures and when- 
ever wound coverings must withstand per- 
spiration, body fluids, or submersion. For 
details ask Schueler & Company, 75 Cliff 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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BEAVER BLADES for 


VETERINARIANS 





Six conventional shape blades designed 
for a wide variety of surgical uses. Manu- 
factured of the finest quality, high carbon 
Swedish steel, the blades are honed to 
extreme sharpness to reduce operative 
bleeding and trauma to soft tissue. Each 
blade locks easily and securely into a 
standard Beaver handle manufactured of 
solid nickel-silver and designed to be 
held with comfort even during the long- 
est operations. 







Precision workmanship insures long £ 
life for both blades and handle. / 
Satisfaction is guaranteed, for 
Beaver surgical blades have been 
used for years for all types of 
animal surgery. 


YA | No. 7 Handle 
j (Nickel-silver) 


SE $1.25 
ae Pes : aaa 
(= ainless Stee 
/ J $2.00 
\ { Blades, per doz. 
‘ $1.50 


SURGICAL KNIVES BY 


I Liz WER 


bea 5 


WALTHAM 
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KENNELS 


Fibreplex Kennels are superior 
one-piece molded fibreglass ken- 
nels, designed and engineered to 
the most exacting standards for 
modern use. Manufactured from 
selected resins and fibreglass for 
maximum strength, durability and 
utility, yet priced amazingly low. 


Write Today for Free Li 





Fibreplex Drying Kennels (Model- 
4 shown above) are an innova- 
tion in drying kennel design. Ro- 
diant heating is combined with 
@ powerful blower to dry animals 
rapidly without chilling. This 
dryer will be an attractive addi- 
tion to your hospital equipment. 


and Inf 





FIBREPLEX PO.Boxi4- NORWALK. 





Dr. Frank B. Morrison 
Victim of Heart Attack 


Dr. Frank B. Morrison, 70, known to the 
agricultural world for his book Feeds and 
Feeding died April 7 of a coronary attack. 


Doctor Morrison, a world authority on 
livestock nutrition, was head of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry at Cornell Uni- 
versity for 17 years. He retired three years 
ago. 


Bluetongue in Sheep 


Seven western states reported variable 
incidence of bluetongue in sheep during 
1957. Laboratory confirmation of clinical 
diagnosis was accomplished in four states. 
A total of 167 flocks were infected. Morbid- 
ity ranged up to 43% (average 30%) and 
mortality to 30% of infected animals. All 
ages appear to be susceptible and highest 
incidence is reported during the summer 
season. 








Use with Confidence 


GREATLY EXPANDED 
GRAIN BELT LINE... 


GRAIN BELT 


ANTI-HOG 
CHOLERA SERUM 


HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


PRODUCED FOR THE EXCLUSIVE 
USE OF THE GRADUATE LICENSED 
VETERINARIAN. 


now offering a com 
panion line of items 
composed of formula- 
tions which th / 
narians are usi 


meet changing times 


AFFILIATED 


QUALITY BIOLOGICS 
VACCINES 








ANTI-SERUMS 


43 Years of Quality Products and Dependable Service 





GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 


4902 SOUTH 33RD STREET | OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Affiliated 
CO-OWNED = BY GRAIN BELT 
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There are Poisonous Snakes 


in Every State 





Wherever you practice, there may be 
poisonous snakes in the general area, 
and, in all probability, there are farmers 
or ranchers who have lost animals through 
snakebite. 


Losses occur more frequently in the 
southern and southwestern states. In 
Florida alone for example, during a re- 
cent year, 360 domestic animals were 
treated for snake poisoning. Doubtless, 
many others died before treatment could 
be administered. 


ANTIVENIN WYETH neutralizes 
the venoms of all the Crotalidae—includ- 
ing rattlers, copperheads and water mocca- 
sins. The serum is highly refined, specially 
purified, and the potency is precisely stand- 


ardized. For al// domestic animals it is 
life-saving. 

Farmers and ranchers look to you for 
assistance in many forms. In emergencies, 
your skills and facilities may mean the 
difference between saving or losing valu- 
able animals. Be sure, therefore, you al- 
ways have ANTIVENIN* WYETH on hand. 

ANTIVENIN WYETH is easy to ad- 
minister. Each package contains lyophil- 
ized Antivenin, distilled water, syringe, 
sterile needle, iodine applicator and com- 
plete instructions. 





*In laboratory experiments, samples stored 
at temperatures of 94 to 104 degrees F. 
for upwards of ten years have shown no 
significant loss of potency. 











Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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therapeutically 


unsurpassed in 
clinical practice 
as a tranquilizer 
...an antiemetic 
...a preanesthetic 
potentiator 


Trilafon 


perphenazine 


benefits the veterinarian 

by providing him with further 
opportunity to demonstrate his highest 
degree of professional skill 

and ability 


benefits the patient 
by minimizing the danger of self-inflicted injuries and by providing 
optimal conditions for therapeutic procedures 


benefits the owner 
by reducing unruliness, apprehension 


< 3 and nervousness in animals for greater 
ease of handling following therapy 


without dulling of mental alertness or 
normal responses 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


“T.M. V-TR-J-3127 
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XVI International Veterinary Congress 


The Organizing Committee for the XVI 
International Veterinary Congress, to be 
held in Madrid, Spain May 21-27, 1959, 
recently invited all national veterinary so- 
cieties to submit suggested topics for the 
scientific program. This Committee will 
make formal selection of both subjects and 
reporters nominated by various national 
groups. General chairman at Madrid is Dr. 
Roncan E. Alcazar; general secretary is 
Prof. Pedro Carda A. 


A U. S. Committee of 20 members, under 
the chairmanship of Dean W. A. Hagan, 
U. S. member of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Veterinary Congresses, 
has been selected to cooperate with the Or- 
ganizing Committee and to submit sugges- 
tions. A meeting was held at Washington, 
D. C. on April 24 (14 members present) 
at which preliminary plans were made both 
as to recommendations for scientific sub- 
jects and reporters and also for matters per- 
taining to official delegates and tour pro- 
posals. 


The previous International Veterinary 
Congress was held at Stockholm, Sweden, 
August 1953. 


Public Relations Begin Here 


“As I listened to Doctor Grady (Dr. Karl 
P. Grady Jr., OSU ’54, Cincinnati, Ohio) 
and watched him, I gained a deep respect 
for the whole profession. His touch was firm 
but always gentle, and his voice calm and 
good-natured.”—Marianne Besser, Messen- 
ger, Mar.-Apr. 1958. 











DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 








A complete line of Record Supplies and Pro- 
fessional Stationery designed specifically for 
the medical profession 

@ Financial Record Book 
@ Appointment Book 

@ Printed Stationery 


ieee 
EDITION| e Payment Records 
men snr PUBLISHING CO. 


University Ave., Champaign, II. 
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How would YOU 
diagnose this? 


X-ray indicates patient suffered from spondy- 
litis deformans, with arthritic spurs on the 
vertebrae causing great pain. Administration 
of Butazolidin®* (Veterinary), three tablets, 
100 mg. each, t.id., gave immediate relief. 
After sixteen days of Butazolidin therapy, the 
dog could hunt again. Lameness has not re- 
curred. 


This case is typical of thousands in which 
Butazolidin has brought dramatic relief to 
stricken animals. Order Butazolidin today. 
Rely on it for quick relief from pain and in- 
flammation of posterior paralysis or arthritic 
lameness. 


*brand of phenylbutazone U. S. Pat. No. 2,562,830 
under license from Geigy Chemical Corporation 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Jen-Sal 


Kansas City, Missouri 


see X-ray, page XXVIII 
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the ETHI CAL answer 


tn ectoparasitic and 
nonspecific dermatological 
conditions 


SELEEN 


(Selenium Sulfide, Abbott) 


Suspension 
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Supplied in 


6-fl. oz.*, pint 


and economical 
gallon 


bottles. 


*With tear-off 
dispensing 
label. 


Obtott 
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Veterinary Examinations 


California 


The California Board of Examiners in 
Veterinary Medicine announce that exami- 
nations will be held June 9-11, 1958, at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of California, Davis. 


United States Civil Service 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces that an examination is now 
open for filling “Veterinarian” positions in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
other federal agencies in Washington, D. C., 
and throughout the United States. The 
entrance salaries range from $5,335. to 
$10,320. a year. 


To qualify, applicants must have had ap- 
propriate education plus professional ex- 
perience. Education alone may be qualify- 
ing for positions in grades GS-7, 9, and 11 
($5,335. through $6,390). 


Further information and application 


MASON'S Zea KENNEL RUNS 
fi. 


Jon SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 


Zutehly Erected - NO POSTS REQUIRED 
Re aga ae Spy sg nn my 
or 
strong, self-supporting Fence sections and Cate 
Gain ods GATES BUILTIN ond Lockable Latebes. 


FREE CATALOG 
with & Direct F. 
Cages and Hospital Equipment. 





THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 77, LEESBURG, OHIO 


forms may be obtained at many post offices 
throughout the country, or from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. Applications will be accepted by the 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., until further notice. 





Safe - Dependable - Finest Quality 
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PET PRODUCTS 


Formulated especially for use and sale by 
Graduate Veterinarians. Made under the 
careful supervision of a pharmaceutical 
chemist to assure highest ethical standards. 


FLEA & TICK BOMB-—For dogs. Effective against insects 
resistant to Lindane, DDT, other chlorinated insecticides. 


FLEA & TICK POWDER-—For cats and dogs. Anti-static. 
Penetrates coat; allows powder to reach skin. Effective against 
insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, etc. 


FLEA & TICK DIP—For dogs. Modified dip and shampoo. 
Effective against insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, other syn- 
thetic insecticides. 

FOAM-BATH—fFor cats and dogs. All-weather dry bath 
contains lanolin and other essential oils to help prevent dryness 
of skin and coat. 

DEODORANT BOMB—For Dogs. Bacteriostatic and fungi- 


Static action attacks bacteria-produced odors; doesn’t merely 
mask them. Refreshing fragrance. 


Order From Your Wholesaler 
or write direct to Whitmire 








Ri. Rabies 


Vaccine 


Modified live virus, 
chick embryo origin, 
vacuum dried. Avail- 
able in 5—1 dose 
vials (3 cc. dose), 100 
pks. of 5—1 dose 
vials, and 1—30 cc. 
10 dose vial. 





the 





Veterinarian... 


KEY MAN 


in the control of Rabies 


Two Proven Rabies Biologicals 


Veterinarians Depend on 


Ri. Rabies Vaccine 


(Modified Live 
Virus Chick 
Embryo Origin) 


e Produces high-degree 
immunity which has 
lasted in field test 
beyond 3 years. 


e Vacuum dried for safety. 


e Vaccine reconstitutes 
immediately upon intro- 
duction of the diluent. 


e Rigidly tested for 
moisture, sterility, 
safety, and potency. 


e@ RL products are sold 
only to graduate 
veterinarians. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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Ri Rabies Vaccine 


(Phenolized—20% 
Tissue 
Suspension) 


e@ For administration in 
routine yearly vaccina- 
tion of pets and/or after 
exposure to the disease. 


A finely ground 
homogenous suspension 
of brain and spinal 

cord from sheep and 
goats previously inocu- 
lated with Fixed ‘Rabies 
Virus, National Institute 
P.V. I. of Health Strain. 


Chemically inactivated 
with Phenol. 

e RL products are sold 
only to graduate 
veterinarians. 





Ri. Rabies 


Vaccine 


Phenolized—20% 
tissue suspension. 
Available in 6—5 cc. 
single dose, 1—50 cc. 
multiple dose, 10—50 
cc. multiple dose, and 
10 pks. of 10—50 cc. 
multiple dose vials. 


RESEA RCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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Joins Jensen-Salsbery Research Staff 








Dr. Iain Paton 





Dr. Iain Paton, formerly practitioner in 
Scotland’s Byrshire County, has been named 
research veterinarian at the Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. He will be 
working in the special field of parasite con- 
trol, continuing work in which he became 
especially interested while practicing in 
Scotland. 





(Advertisement) 


Research Reveals Highly 
Effective Anthelmintic for Cattle 


The results of recently intensive clinical research re- 
vealed an anthelmintic that is highly effective in cattle. 
Individual animals were confined in special stalls and ad- 
ministered different phenothiazine drench formulations for 
testing. All urinary and fecal excreta were recovered and 
each excretion was individually analyzed chemically to 
determine how much of the dose went into the digestive 
tract and amount of the dose available for killing worms. 
Dosages were given on an identical basis. 


GREATER CONCENTRATION 


Results obtained from this modified formulation were 
better than that of unmodified drenches generally used. 
Tests show that modified formulations produced on the 
average 6 to 8 times more phenothiazine in the digestive 
tract in a shorter period of time than other drenches. 
For example, peak percentages (above 1%) of the modi- 
fied chemical were obtained in only 17 hours post treat- 
ment while the average of unmodified formulations re- 
turned a peak percentage of less than .2% 40 hours or 
later post treatment. 


All statements regarding the effectiveness of the above 
tests are backed by documented experimental data. 


Many veterinarians are using this modified formula 
under the professional label Pro-Brand Improved Cattle 
Wormer which is sold only to veterinarians. A brochure 
is available on request. For details write to Pro-Brand 
Products Company, P. O. Box 4186, Fort Worth, Texas. 





—SHOR-LINE— 
Hydraulic Lift 


Operating 
Table 





Fao? 2 Fe 


Top drawn from one piece with round corners; no 
welding or seams, no sharp edges exposed. Size 22 x 60 
inches. 


All trim parts are 
chrome plated 


Height of top can be adjusted 
from a low of 29% inches 
to a high of 39% inches. 


















Available 


5 as follows: 
XN With white porce- 
lain enameled base and white 
porcelain enameled top. 

With white porce- 
lain enameled base and 
stainless steel top. 

With pastel green 
porcelain enameled base and 
Stainless steel top. 


From leading 
Veterinary 
Distributors 


SCHROER MANUFACTURING CO., 2221 Campbell, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Manufacturers of complete line of veterinary tables—Animal cages—instruments 
and equipment 
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Specifically for 


RESISTANT INSECT CONTROL 





KEMTO X 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY & DIP 


@ POTENT 
@® QUICK KILLER 
@®LONG RESIDUAL 





45. Ege 4 

Livestock Dip and Spray 
4 oe 

General Insecticide 


KEM-SMEAR 





Screw Worm Remedy 








j J 
. | Hil MAH 
—_ ‘ . 
Sa KEMTOX is highly rec- 
— i GRUB-KIL 
ne ae ommended for control of 
: Rotenone-BHC Grub Killer j 
@ Hornflies @ Cattle Lice 
@ Winter Tick @ lone Stor Tick 
@ Ear Tick e@ Gulf Coast Tick 
@ Scabies e@ Sheep Keds KEM-DUST 
e@ Goat Lice @ Stable Flies Dog & Cat Powder 
@ Scabies @ Mosquitoes I 





...and many others 





KEMTOX IS PROPERLY EMULSIFIED 


When added to water, KEMTOX forms a 
spontaneous, stable, creamy white emulsion that 
is stable for many months in all types of waters. 





KEM-DIP 
Kills Brown Dog Ticks q 


Qi 





SOLD ONLY TO 
GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 
THROUGH ESTABLISHED 


VET-KEM DISTRIBUTORS 


L. A. MOSHER CO. FORT DODGE Lass. 
Ata, So. Se Ga. Fort Dodge, lowa 





Momeni, Tenn HOLMES SERUM Co. ETHICAL DISTRIBUTORS. h 
Louisville, Ky. a, ON 
a we LYLE A. WITTNEY, INC. 
H.C. BURNS GO. Denver, Col. di 
Oakland, Cal. MENCIMER VET. SUP. Developed and Manufactured by. 


Park, Cal. 
BARBER 2 COCHRAN Gmoee Lane. 
Okishome STEVENSON, TURNER 
coLUM . , 
eae  & GOTSE, Grcish, Gen. 
EDWARDS VET SUP. TEXAS VET. SPEC. Co. 
Kansas City, tin, Texas 


_ VET-KEM LABORATORIES =| * 


_____ A Division of Agricultural Specialists 
10219 Denton Drive © DALLAS, TEXAS” 
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Veterinary Calendar 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jul. 


Jul. 


Jul. 


2- 4. Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
Annual Meeting. Grand Hotel, Mackinaw Is- 
land. Dr. Charles Coy, Hillsdale, Mich., gen- 
eral chairman. 


5. New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, The First Regional Conference on 
the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. Hotel 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


5- 6. Texas A. & M. College, 11th Annual 
Texas Conference for Veterinarians. School of 
Veterinary Medicine, College Station, Tex. Dr. 
R. D. Turk, conference chairman. 


19-21. Georgia and South Carolina Veterinary 
Medical Associations, Joint Meeting. Bon Air 
Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Dr. A. Mills, 325 Pine- 
crest Drive, Athens, Ga., secretary. 


. 23-25. California Veterinary Medical Association, 


70th Annual Meeting. Hotel St. Claire and 
Civic Auditorium, San Jose, Calif. Mr. Charles 
S. Travers, 3004 16th Street, San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 


23-25. North Carolina State Veterinary Examin- 
ing Board, Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, 
N. C. Dr. James I. Cornwell, 65 Beverly Road, 
Asheville, N. C., secretary-treasurer. 


24-26. Maritime Veterinary Associations, Joint 
Conference. Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N. B. Dr. J. F. Frank, Box 310, Sack- 
ville, N. B., general chairman. 


24-26. North Carolina State Veterinary Medical 
Association, 57th Annual Meeting. The Wash- 
ington Duke, Durham, N. C. Dr. C. J. Lange, 
3741 Hi-Point Road, Greensboro, N. C., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


. 24-26. University of Wisconsin, Short Course on 


Diagnosis and Control of Bovine Mastitis. De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. (Registration fee $25.) 
Dr. C. W. Burch, extension veterinarian. 


18-20. Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Summer Meeting. Kearney, Nebraska. 
Dr. W. T. Spencer, 1250 North 37th, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


20-23. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Sist An- 
nual Conference for Veterinarians, Auburn, 
Alabama. (Housing facilities available for 
married couples.) Dean J. E. Greene, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn. 


21-23. Canadian Veterinary Medical Association, 
10th Annual Convention. Royal Alexandra 
Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Dr. J. R. Single- 
ton, 613 Dominion Public Building, Winnipeg 
1, Manitoba, chairman. 


23-24. lewa State College, Annual Conference 
for Veterinarians. Memorial Union, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Dr. John B. Herrick, 
Ames, Iowa, extension veterinarian. 


Aug. 10-12. Mississippi State Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, 52nd Annual Meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Dr. J. W. Patterson, 221 
Second Street, Columbia, Miss., in charge. 


Continued on page L 
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Fohorork fo 
precision and 
performance. 


BARD-PARKER 


RIB-BACK 
SURGICAL BLADES 





BARD-PARKER RIB-BACK SURGI.- 
CAL BLADES are preferred by the 
Profession . . . because they know 
that each blade, through continuous 
inspection—meets every specification. 
And, there are other traditionally 
good reasons why there is a prefer- 
ence for B-P RIB-BACK SURGICAL 
BLADES . . . they are always de- 
pendable and highly economical in 


performance. 
on 







Ask your dealer 


BARD-PARKER COMPANY, INC. 
Danbury 


Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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Veterinary Calendar 


Continued 


Aug. 18-21. American Veterinary Medical Association, 


FOR ALL 
95th Annual Meeting. Municipal Auditorium, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl., executive 
secretary. 


USE Oct. 16-17. Eastern lowa Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, Annual Meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Dr. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Ia. 
secretary. 


1 EMIT 


oy 


Oct. 26-28. Florida State Veterinary Medical Associa. 
tion, Annual Meeting. Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Dr. A. R. Chambers, 6116 
Main Street, Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


* 
Oct. 26-29. Southern Veterinary Medical Association, © i 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. Dr. A. [7 : 
A. Husman, Raleigh, North Carolina, secre- i 
: » 


a4 POS 





tary. 





wee er 


Sep. 4- 6. New York State Veterinary Medical So- 


—_CYANAMID —> ciety, Annual Meeting. Concord Hotel, Kia- 
mesha Lake, New York. Joan S. Halat, 803 


Varick Street, acting executive secretary. 





*VARIZYME® STREPTOKINASE — HUMAN PLASMINOGEN 


— STREPTODORNASE Sep. 28-Oct. |. New England Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation, Annual Meeting. Dr. C. Lawrence & 
Blackely, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


er 


A Professional Line product sold only to Veterinarians 











for Small and Large 
Animals 








A quick-acting, powerful Antianesthetic 
and Respiratory — Circulatory Stimulant 


Prevents and overcomes respiratory and circulatory inadequacy prior to or 
during surgery. Hastens post-operative recovery. Overcomes shallow respiration 
and sluggish circulation in old, toxic and debilitated animals when given orally. 

Dose: Small animals 2 to 3 cc. METRAZOL by injection, as necessary. 
One METRAZOL tablet orally three or four times a day. 
Large animals 10 to 25 cc., intravenously, repeated as required. 


Available in: Ampules, (100 mg. per cc.) 1 cc., 6’s and 100’s. 
Sterile Vials (100 mg. per cc.) 30 cc. and 100 cc. 
Oral Tablets, 0.1 Gm. (1% grs.) each, 100’s, 500’s and 1000's. 


Metrazol®, brand of pentylenetetrazol, E. Bilhuber, Inc. 
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KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY NEW JERSEY 
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proven results in these 


diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days. 
URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 
* > SJ 
Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FuRADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
-FurADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis a the bitch and genitourinary 
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FURA 


oe rere! Ae 





SIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


ticle concludes that FURADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 


Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 


Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. 50:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Bello, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Potlock, S.:.J. Am, Vet. M. Ass. 129:274 (Sept.) 1956. 
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BRAND OF NITROFURANTOIN 


veterinary 


NTIN' 
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TO ALL 
VETERINARIANS 


a So that you may be 
“The Ps, inted wiih 
RESEREP Dine MERITS of our 

, aes Accuracy Attested 
The KO-EX-7 Brom 
Thymo!l Mastitis De- 
. tector with the green 
spots, which tell the Degree of severity of the 
infection, we will gladly mail you a full sized 

box FREE upon request. 
Sole Manufacturers 
STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 

Dairy Div. VM Sidway Bldg. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


FREE, 








Brucellosis Research 


Michigan State University microbiologist 
Dr. Marvis Richardson reported a signifi- 
cant new approach in the study of brucel- 
losis before the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists. 


Doctor Richardson removed living cells 
from various organs and tissues of a cow, 
grew them in test tubes, infected them with 
Brucella abortus and observed responses of 
tissue cells and organisms. This new appli- 
cation of tissue culture technic is certain to 
advance knowledge of infection and de 
fense mechanisms. 


Unlike most bacteria, Brucella actually 
enter cell bodies and may live within them 
for months or years. Natural defences and 
some known drugs are bactercidal for cir- 
culating microorganisms and some, but not 
all, can be reached when intracellular. This 
point explains to some extent why persons 
who have been infected may have recurrent 
attacks of brucellosis extending over a 
period of years. 








Pree Mastitis Deal from Practitioners Formula House! 


Get two dozen tubes or syringes 


PRACTITIONERS 
SPECIAL BLEND 


EACH llcc TUBE CONTAINS: 
Penicillin Crystalline 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Neomycin, as base 
Sulfanilamide 2300 
Sulfathiazole 500 
lyisulfacetamide 200 
Chlorobutanol 50 mg 
Cobalt Sulfate 10 mg 
In Ilce tubes: $39.00 per gross 
we. 43.00 per gross 
cents per tube, 30 cents per syringe) 


HYDROCORTISONE OPTHALMIC OINTMENT 
in 5 gram opthalmic tube 
EACH GRAM CONTAINS: 
Hydrocortisone Acetate 
Neomycin Sulfate 


Tetracaine 
Each tube packaged in plastic 


Price: $6.00 per do 
Lots of 12 dozen — 2 "dean free! 


SPECIAL! 1 oz. Gelatin Capsules 
100 - $5.95 


50 free with each 300 
100 free with each 500 


100, ane units 





$17.85 
29.75 


TERMS: Net cash. Enclose check with order to avoid C.O.D. charges 


PRACTITIONERS FORMULA HOUSE 
SOUTH WINDHAM, 


free with every 12 boxes purchased. 


PRACTITIONERS 
HYDROCORTISONE 


EACH 11 cc TUBE CONTAINS: 

Penicillin Crystalline 
aren 

Neomycin, as base 

HYDROCORTISONE acetate 

Sulfanilamide 

Sulfathiazole 

Chlorobutanol 

Cobalt Sulfate 


In llce tubes: $52.16 per gross 
syringes 56.16 per gross 
(36 cents per tube, 39 cents per syringe) 


PRACTITIONERS 
BROAD SPECTRUM 


EACH llce TUBE CONTAINS: 
Dihydrostreptomycin 
Neomycin, as base 
Polymyxin B Sulfate 
Sulfanilamide 

Sulfathiazole 

Chlorobutanol 

Cobalt Sulfate 


Available in llcc tubes only 
$55.00 per gross. (38 cents per tube) 


100, - units 


CONNECTICUT 
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New VARI Z YM E’ gives you 


STREPTOKINASE—HUMAN PLASMINOGEN—STREPTODORNASE 


a way to get at “walled off” infections 


Dog with chronic, generalized, bacterial der- 
matitis. Nose lesion was 4 years old—treated 
with ointments, antibiotics, lotions and cau- 
tery without effect. 


Same dog one month later following 5 days’ 
treatment with VARIZYME and POLYOTIC 
Tetracycline intravenously followed by 
soothing ointments topically. 


VARIZYME is a stable, vacuum-dried powder 
containing two streptococcal enzymes and 
plasminogen of human placental origin. 

By enzymatic action VARIZYME liquefies 
fibrin, clotted blood and viscous exudates. 
Use VARIZYME to reverse inflammatory proc- 
ess and remove inflammatory barrier. 

USE VARIZYME INTRAMUSCULARLY, INTRA- 
VENOUSLY, BY INFUSION, BY IRRIGATION AND 
AS WET PACKS. 

VARIZYME is indicated for abscesses, slow- 
to-heal wounds, edema, ulcers, cellulitis and 


hematoma and other inflammatory condi- 
tions. It is used in the treatment of pneu- 
monia, chronic cough, otitis, metritis, masti- 
tis, dermatitis, foot rot, actinomycosis and 
sinusitis. 

VARIZYME should be accompanied by sys- 
temic antibiotic therapy — POLYOTIC® Tetra- 
cycline or AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline. 

Available only to Veterinarians. 





VARIZYME® 


Streptokinase— Human 
Plasminogen— Streptodornase 
Vacuum Dried for Parenteral 

and Topical Use 


Quantity Package 


12 or 36 12,500 Units Vials 
12 or 36 125,000 Units Vials 














SC YANARM ID 4 VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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The dangerous, disconcerting inter- @ )- 
; ruption in surgery can make the dif- 
no mid-su rgery ference between success and failure ” 
for the veterinarian—life or death to 
niaclaal ptions the patient. And it's an extremely rare 
occurrence with a reliable, safe anes- iy 
thetic like 


short-acting § 


EMBUTAL |: 


(Pentobarbital, Abbott) 


Practicing veterinarians over a quarter 


century have learned to depend on the uni- VI 
formity and purity of this short-acting 
anesthetic. When you use it, Doctor, you'll PE 
find— 

J; 
Onset of action is prompt—surgical hypnosis 
being achieved in just 3 to 5 minutes froma 
single intravenous dose. JA 


Degree of cerebral depression and duration 
of anesthesia are easily controlled, lasting FC 
from 45 to 90 minutes. 


Optimal skeletal muscle relaxation accom- Ww 
panying NEMBUTAL anesthesia facilitates 
surgery; interruptions during procedures are 
rare. G! 


Side effects are minimal with safe, easy-to- 
use NEMBUTAL; and there is little danger of 
cumulative effect with this short-acting agent. 


Order safe, reliable, uniform NEMBUTAL — , 
from your Abbott representative, your dis- 
tributor or from Veterinary Division, Abbott 


Laboratories, North Obbott 
Chicago, Illinois. M 


806093 
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Deaths of Veterinarians 


WILLIAM H. AHLERS, ISC '33, 46; formerly with 
the United States B.A.I. (A.R.S.); practitioner 
in Dubuque, Iowa, January 23, 1958. 

J. FREDERICK AST, SF '07, 81; meat inspector 
at Menlo Park, California; of injuries received 
when struck by a car as he was leaving a veteri- 
nary meeting; January 28, 1958 

HARRISON V. BAKER, COR ‘14, 64; track veteri- 
narian and recognized authority on Standardbred 
horses and harness racing; member A.V.M.A.; 
at Buffalo General Hospital Buffalo, New York, 
November 13, 1957. 

JACK C. BAKER, API ‘48, 46; long-time practi- 
tioner in Jefferson County Alabama; member of 
the Jefferson County V.M.A., the A.A.H.A., and 
the A.V.M.A.; at Homewood, Alabama, December 
25, 1957. 

WALTER R. BAYNES, OSU ’22, 60; member of the 
North Carolina V.M.A. and A.V.M.A.; at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, November 3, 1957. 

ROBERT BOYD, SF ’16, 77; at Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia, August 1956. 

EARL S. BRADLEY, CIN ‘'15, meat inspector for 
West Ashville, North Carolins, for many years: 
at West Ashville, North Carolina, November 5, 
1957. 

ALFRED M. BROLLING, KCV ‘16, 65; formerly 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry. both in 
animal disease control and meat inspection ; mem- 

A.; at Moorhead, Minn., January 19, 


LEOPOLD A. BROWN, ONT ’89, 99, November 
23, 1957. 

VERNIE H. BROWN, IND ’11, 67; at Delphi, Indi- 
ana, January 5, 1958. 

PETER BURSCHINGER. CVC '14, 74, general prac- 
titioner, at Coleman, Wisconsin, January 2, 1958. 

JACK K. BUSHNELL, COL ’40, practitioner for 14 
years in Paris, Kentucky: active in civie affairs: 


served as secretary of the Kentucky V.M.A., and 
—: at Paris, Kentucky, January 5, 
1958. 


JAMES J. CUNNINGHAM, UP ’'25, 55: member 
of the Keystone, Pennsylvania. New Jersev. and 
a V.M.A.s; at Philadelphia, Decem- 

r 4, 57. 


FOREST DAVIS, CVC '12, 79: from 1912 to 1926 
veterinarian in Moulton: state representative 
from Appanoose Country from 1922 to 1934: 
postmaster at Moulton from 1936 until retirement 
in 1952; at Moulton, Iowa, January 24, 1958. 


WILLIAM K. DENISON, CVC °12, 64: former 
practitioner in Oklahoma City and member of 
Oklahoma V.M.A. and A.V.M.A., at Scottsville. 
Virginia, January 29, 1958. 


GLEN F. EICHHORN, IND ’18, 63; at Decatur, 
Indiana, July 13, 1957. 


. C. FLETCHER, OSU ’22: practitioner and regu- 
latory official; county veterinarian in DeWitt 
County, Illinois: supervisine veterinarian in TIli- 
nois for the Division of Livestock Industry : mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Veterinary Examinine 
Board for many years: following heart surgery 
at Geneva, Illinois, December 16, 1957. 

MARSHALL H. GANDY, KCV '16. 71: formerly 
with the Louisiana Livestock Sanitary Board for 
15 years; veteran of Army Veterinary Corps: 
active in civic and social groups in Baton Rouge: 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, January 2, 1958. 

MAX C. GRANDY, COL ’21, 63: assistant veteri- 
narian at the artificial insemination farm at 
Colorado State University: following a heart 
oa at Fort Collins, Colorado, September 9, 


S. B. GRAVES, GR ‘15; at Allegan, Michigan 
recently. 


SHELBY G. GRAY, 88, retired practitioner; at 
Walton, Indiana, November 4, 1957. 


ROBERT B. GRIMES, KCV '05, 78; with the 


USDA for 35 years; at Kansas City, Kansas, 
December 1, 1957. 
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TROPICAL 


100% EFFECTIVE 


TICK 
KILLER 


AN OUNCE MAKES A QUART 
JUST ADD WATER 


Available in 4 oz. 
dispensor bottles 
and gallons 


TICK KELLER 
KILLS ALL TICKS, 
FLEAS AND LICE 





New formula, new pleasant odor. 
Maximum percentages MALATHION and 
ROTENONE. Guaranteed 100% effective 
against even resistant or immune species. 
Kills fleas in minutes; kills ticks including 
engorged females in a few hours. Excel- 
lent residual action. Non-irritating. Needs 
no after wash. Use as sponge-on lotion 
or dip. 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: METHYLATED NAPH- 
THALENES (non-irritating neutral solvents), 
POLYOXYETHYLENE GROUP (emulsifiers and 
wetting agents), maximum percentages MAL- 
ATHION and ROTENONE. 





YOUR OWN PRIVATE LABEL AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE is available on all Florida 
Veterinary Laboratories Co. products. 











FLEA POWDER FOR DOGS @ FLEA POWDER 
FOR CATS @ TICK SALVE @ FOAM CLEANER 
NEW AEROSOL PET SPRAY e@ TICK AND 
FLEA SPRAY @ KENNEL DUST. 


FLORIDA VETERINARY LABORATORIES CO. 


Division of Pet Chemicals, Inc 
1038 N. W. 21st Terrace, Miami,-Florida 








GET 
THE 


EXTRAS 
offered by 


a) 


q) 
nA ’ a’ 


NEOUEL 


x*Longer Immunity 
*Minimum Reactions 
*Smaller Dosage 


NEOJEL, NOW USED IN NEO-VAC (ERYS/PELAS BACTERIN) AND 
LEPTOSP/IRA POMONA BACTERIN, WI/LL BE USED IN DIAMOND'S 
OL OT Lad ol i im | an) a 0 | a od OV LC) ot) ed 4 0) OL OL Oa 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES 


_ 
OES MOINE -* TLOWA 


gales exclusively to veterinarians 
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Deaths of Veterinarians 


Continued 


WALLACE R. GUNN, ONT ’23, 66, retired director 
of animal industry for the livestock branch of 
the Department of Agriculture in British Colum- 
bia; more recently with the Health of Animals 
Division; at Victor British Columbia, December 
1957. 

CLARENCE W. GUTHRIE, 85; for 53 years prac- 
titioner before his retirement in June 1953; at 
Charleston, Illinois, September 24, 1957. 

ARNOLD E. HASSELBALCH, KCV ’12, 67, retired 
practitioner, veteran of World War I, past- mem- 
ber of the Nebraska V.M.A.; at St. Edwards, 
Nebraska, December 1957. 

WALTER H. HAUER, CVC ‘17, 68; veteran of 
b= War I; at Sidney, Illinois, December 3, 
1 ° 


WARD B. HERLEMAN, CVC ‘10 Waynesboro, 
Georgia. 

DAVID C. HOUSER, KCV ‘08, general practi- 
tioner; at Jasper, Missouri, February 9, 1958. 

LEONARD L. HOWELL, COR ’32; at Wellsville, 
New York, November 22, 1957. 

R. M. JOHNSTON, 73, practitioner in Trinity and 
Houston counties, Texas 50 years; at Apple 
Springs, Texas, January 1958 

WILLIAM J. WALSH, KCV ‘18; Creston, Iowa, 
September 27, 1957. 

JULIUS G. WATTENBERG, KCV '16, 67; practi- 
omer: at Washington, Missouri, September 21, 


CHARLES A. WEBER, CVC '07, 73, practitioner at 
Zanesville, Ohio for 42 years; retired in 1947; at 
Womelsdorf, Pennsylvania. 

EDWARD H. WELLES, SR., API '17, 64, practi- 
tioner; member of the A.V.M.A.; civic leader 
(particularly in the Boy Scout movement); at 
Union City, Tenn., October 3, 1957. 

DELMAR C. WEST, KVC ‘14, 74; well known 
eg ot in Seward County, Nebraska ; mem- 

r of the school board, town board, chamber 
of commerce, and volunteer fire department; at 
Mildord, Nebr., August 27, 1957. 

EARL F. WHIPPLE, COR ’23, at Rochester, N. Y., 
January 12, 195 57. 

ROY B. WHITESELL, IND '10, member A.V.M.A. 
at Lafayette, Ind., August 6, 1957. 

DON R. WILSON, SR., KCV ‘16. 63, federal 
meat inspector at Dothan, Ala.; member of 
A.V.M.A.; at San Antonio, Tex., October 31, 1957. 

FLOYD P. WILCOX, GWU ’16, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 13, 1957. 

CHARLES F. WOOLSTON, GR ’05, at Orleans, 
Mich., April 7, 1957. 


FRANK A. WRIGHT, UP '07, at Morrestown, New 
Jersey recently. 





SPECIAL 


DAIRMOL DUSTING POWDER 
FOR GRANULAR VAGINITIS 


Antiseptic Astringent 


Compounded under the di- 
rection of veterinarians 
of exceptional experience. 
Highly recommended by 
leading herdsmen as the 
best treatment for the pur- 


pose. 
Also mfrs. of LIQUID 
“THE DAIRMOL WAY” Dairmol Antiseptic and De- 
odorant. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


23rd and Lecust Sts. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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LaMOTTE 
BLOOD UREA OUTFIT 


for the determination of the Urea 
content of the blood. 


An indispensable diag- 
nostic aid in the veter- 
inary laboratory, partic- 
ularly in small animal 
practice. 
Tests are easily and 
—_ performed, no 
special training required. 
Result is read directly 
from special Urea Bur- 
ette. No calculations re- 
quired. Accurate to 4 
mg. Urea per 100 cc. blood. Complete test 
takes only 15 to 20 minutes. 
Tests also available for Sugar in blood and for 
Calcium/Phosphorus in blood. 


Literature will be sent on request. 


LaMOTTE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. VM Chestertown, Md. 





the proven 
effective germicidal 
agent 


You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free 
of side effects and toxicity. Its com- 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action 
has been found excellent for obstetrical 
work by veterinarians for many of the 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. 








Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal 
for your needs, also. 


Qa0T> 





Write, wire or call today 
for samples, literature and the 
name of your nearest distributor. 








olabans 


folabdlekelent=i aio) aan 


safe, easy to use 


FOSTEEN- 


eborrheic .. . keratolytic 


olabihitlalerel 


Clinical results in 592 dogs 





Use as a therapeutic shampoo in eczemas, 
seborrheic dermatitis, scaly skin, otitis ex- 


Condition 


Good to 
Excellent 
Results 


Total 
Number 





terna, nonspecific dermatitis, demodectic 


Weeping dermatitis 
(“Moist Eczema”) 


217 | 200-(92%) 





mange, fungus infections. 
Available in 4.5 oz. and 3 Ib. jars. 


Dry dermatitis 
(“Summer Eczema") 


238 | 190-(80%) 








Seborrheic dermatitis 


(including otitis externa) 137 127-(93%) 














The effectiveness of FOSTEEN is provided by Sebulytic® (dioctyl sulfosuccinate, alkyl aryl 
polyether sulfonate and lauryl sulfoacetate) a new combination of surface active cleansing, 
penetrating and wetting agents with remarkable antiseborrheic, keratolytic, antibacterial 
and antifungal action—enhanced by sulfur 2%, salicylic acid 2% and hexachlorophene 1%. 


order FOSTEEN from these distributors 


A. 1. Buck & Son Frank E. Lentz Co. 
Baltimere 13, Md. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Arizona Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. Gertrude Devine Veterinary Supplies 


Mesa, Ariz. Goshen, N.Y. 


Barber Veterinary Supply Co., Inc. lene entni Geigeny 


Richmond 20, Va. Springfield, itt. 
Central City Chemical Consolidated 


San Francisco 5, Calf. L. A. Mesher Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Central Surgical Supply Co. Albany, Ga. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Miami, Fla. 


Chicage Veterinary Supply, inc. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago 18, til Mencimer Veterinary Supply 


0 Utah 
Columbus Serum Company ™ 


Columbus 7, Ohio Miller Veterinary Supply Ce. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Worth 4, Tex. 


Edwards Veterinary Supply Co. Nelson Laboratories 


“ Kensas City 8, Mo. Sioux Falls, $.D. 


Northland Veterinary Supply Ce. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 


Northwest Veterinary Supply Co. 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pioneer Laboratories 
Houston, Tex. 

Sharpe & Vejar Company 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

Standard Veterinary Products Ce. 
New York 1, W.Y. 

Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Madison 3, Wis. 

H. C. Burns Co., Inc. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Huntington Park, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 


Write for clinical reprint and samples. Available only to the profession. 





The combination of secobarbital sodium, a short- 
acting barbiturate, and mephenesin, a muscle relaxant, 
produces smooth anesthesia with lower barbiturate 
dosage. Myothesia also provides better relaxation during 
surgery and fracture work. These advantages make it an 
ideal anesthetic for small animals. 


yothesia 


Supplied in 100 cc. vials, each cc. containing secobarbital, 
50 mg. (3 gr.) and mephenesin, 30 mg. (];2 gr.) 
Send for descriptive literature 





THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division e Bristol, Tennessee 





Remarkable new 
antibiotic provides 
specific affinity 
for respiratory and 
mammary tissue! 


‘Provides up to 5 times more concentration in these tissues 
than procaine penicillin G 


MYCIN 


U.S. Patent No. 2,694,063 


Practitioners enthusiastically 
endorse IOMYCIN as “product 
we've long needed.” 


They're saying this .. . 


feline pneumonia—'’Prognosis in case of feline 
Pneumonia wos poor. Yet recovery was complete 
following lomycin therapy.’’ California. 

calf pneumonia—'’Received lomycin just in time. 
Calf had pneumonio—would not have given a dime 
for it. Gave 10 cc in 3 doses at 12 hour intervals. 
Recovery was complete.’’ Minnesota. 

ecute bovine mastitis—’'Am treating early acute 
mastitis cases without other therapy. Honestly be- 
lieve | can place back in milking line 1-4 days 
earlier than with previous therapy.’ Ohio. 
pneumonia in steer—‘'Owner treated steer sick 3 
days with massive doses of penicillin with only 
temporary response. Administered one dose of 
lomycin and Sulfatose—complete recovery without 
further treatment.’ Nebraska. 

porcine mastitis—pig pneumonia—’’lomycin works 
well in sow mastitis and feeder pig pneumonia.” 
Minnesota. 


Each 10 ce IOMYCIN Univial contains: 
DiethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhydriodide; 
2,000,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate (base), 2.5 grams 
with sterile diluent for injection 


Supplied in: 10 ce Powder-Diluent Univials 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


ar; 
LINCOLN, : NEBRASKA 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 

















Pharmaceuticals of Merit 


for the Veterinarian 


ARICYL®. . . 
DELEGON® . 
DEMEROL® . 
ELDOFORM® 


FUADIN®.. 


ISTIZIN®. ... 


NEMURAL®...... 


NEOPRONTOSIL®. . 


OMNADIN® 


PENTOBROCANAL®. 
pHisoHex® .... 


ROCCAL®...... 


* 


Injectable arsenical 


. Antiseptic dusting powder 


Analgesic and spasmolytic 


. Intestinal astringent 


Antimonial therapy against dog heartworm 
Stable nontoxic purgative 


Taeniacide in dogs and adult cats 


. Original injectable sulfonamide 


For nonspecific protein therapy 


Intravenous anesthetic 


» Antiseptic nonirritating detergent 


. Dependable disinfectant 


VETERINARY HAND BOOK AND PRICE LIST 
GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


Veterinary Division (| )uithnep LABORATORIES New York 18, N. Y. 
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HYMIX 


Hygromycin B anthelmintic compound 


“ 


for continuous protection against swine worms 


You can help your swine-raising clients to improved herd health 
and more profit with thoroughly tested and proved HYMIX. 
When properly fed, HYMIX effectively controls worm ova pro- 
duction and kills costly round worms, nodular worms and whip- 
worms. The long-range benefits of this program are clearly 
evident. Besides providing a continuous control, HYMIX stimu- 
lates growth and feed conversion through added antibiotic and 
vitamin B.. activity. It is non-toxic in complete feeds and so safe 
that it may be added to creep feed. Thus baby pigs are pro- 
tected at the time when they need it most. Acquaint your clients 
with HYMIX — they'll appreciate improved feed conversion, 
greater gains, less sickness, and more profitable carcasses. Get 
those baby pigs started now, and your profits will grow too. 
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CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 


1124 HARNEY STREET ° OMAHA 2. NEBRASKA 








